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PROLOGUE 

This book was first published in 1951. Now, ten years 
later, it is in one sense inexpressibly out of date, while in 
another sense it retains what certain readers have been kind 
enough to call an enduring fidelity. But if it is faithful to 
the Notre Dame of the past it still leaves much unsaid about 
the Notre Dame of today. 

Yet it is not the kind of book which can happily be re- 
vised. It is too personal, too deeply set in the time of its 
own composition, to allow for quick, easy, little changes, 
here and there, to bring it up to the living moment. I think 
it was Max Beerbohm, a felicitous writer, who once refused 
to revise an early piece of his own work, because he did 
not want to intrude his later self, older, changed by the 
years, upon writing done as truly as it was in him to do at 
the time when he did it. This is an attitude I respect. 

The book which follows is unrevised, unchanged. But 
trailing it there will be an Epilogue, which will point out 
three errors of fact in the original text, and will name at 
least a few of the innumerable ways in which Notre Dame, 
continuing in time, being itself, has changed and is chang- 
ing, properly, according to its nature as an American uni- 
versity. 

R.S. 

Notre Dame 
August, 1961 
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DAME is a place, a sequence in time, and an 
immediate, living fact all wrapped round with people. As 
a subject it's all three of these at once. 

By visitors this subject is sometimes referred to as "Notr- 
r-ruh Dahm" or "Noter Dam"; here on the spot we 
generally call it "Notre Daym." But whatever the pro- 
nunciation, it is a parcel of some seventeen hundred acres 
of more or less flat and spottily wooded land located at 
almost the exact center of the northern edge of the state 
of Indiana. I could cite its latitude and longitude; but 
neither of them would suggest the various colors of its 
brick buildings, nor the texture of its skies, nor the feeling 
and atmosphere and climate of its surrounding air. It is a 
place approximately a thousand miles due west of New 
York, approximately ninety miles east and a bit south of 
Chicago; a line slanted freehand from Los Angeles to 
Boston bisects it, as do lines from Toronto to Oklahoma 
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City, or Santa Fe to Detroit; on the globe inhabited by 
human beings it lies north of the Equator and south of the 
Arctic Circle, east of Suez and west of the Aran Islands, 
Poland, the hills of Rome, and Paris. A few open fields 
along Notre Dame Avenue on the one side, and a ceme- 
tery and golf course on the other, separate it from and a 
succession of sputtering orange busses (once there were 
gnashing yellow streetcars) connect it with South Bend, 
which is a highly industrialized city where some hundred- 
odd thousands of human beings live in apparent amity and 
accord on or roughly adjacent to the southernmost twist 
of the St. Joseph River, a stream that comes down from 
the northeast and here bends back to flow north into Lake 
Michigan, thirty miles away. As a place Notre Dame in- 
cludes a pair of small lakes, some stretches of cultivated 
farm land, a number of buildings which at far corners of 
the property house priests, Brothers, and seminarians; and 
the campus itself, which holds the University proper. 

One aspect of Notre Dame as a sequence in time comes 
clear in the very look of the University buildings. There 
is the early period of pale smooth gray brick, made from 
local clay; you find this in the old section, lying close about 
the great golden-domed Main Building, which is itself of 
later date; the French design in these early structures is 
apparent, in wall and window-shape and roof, in general 
feeling and tone, as if here a remembered architecture had 
been naturally and quite unself-consciously adapted. 

This early simplicity contrasts sharply to the fanciness 
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of the later period of advanced nineteenth century curlicue 
and flourish. The Main Building itself 1879 is inside and 
out a monstrous example of decorative impulses running 
riot in brick, wood, paint, and plaster. Washington Hall, 
though now much remodeled, carries still what seems a 
fuddy-duddy pompousness, an ornate and spacious gran- 
deur; and the museum section of Science Hall which was 
originally the whole thing, until first classrooms and then 
electrostatic generator space were stuck on, in lumpy addi- 
tionsis in the same elaborately dull style. There are other 
specimens. But no doubt I am unfairly critical. Perhaps the 
crusty elegance which now seems so pretentious and so 
diluted ought to be viewed as the high fashion of a plush 
and gaslight era, and to be taken calmly as such. Yet it 
appears at times not merely an outmoded but an oddly, 
faintly unreasonable architecture. 

Around the core of the old and honest lies the irregular 
spread of the elaborate; then farther out, in a kind of 
sprawling half -moon which embraces all of what used to 
be the College and is still called that by some of the oldest 
citizens stand the newer buildings, in academic Gothic, 
all tan brick and vines that go yellow, orange, and deep 
red in October, with white statues in gray stone niches, 
and leaded windows, and gray-blue slate roofs slanting off 
in clear angles against the sky* They are impressive, these 
buildings of the past quarter century; they are clean and 
sure looking, much more like the early than like the inter- 
mediate halls in their lines and essential feeling. 
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Walking over the campus* you can trace your way back 
in time from now to the iS^o's, simply by looking care- 
fully at what you pass. A couple of things might puzzle 
you; Sacred Heart Church, its steeple higher than the 
Dome beside it, has the early simplicity, though it dates 
from just before the 1880 extravagances; and the Library, 
pillared white Graeco-Renaissance-First National Bank 
style, fits nothing else on the campus. 

But when I called Notre Dame a sequence in time I was 
not thinking merely of the physical plant as a kind of or- 
ganic expression of the years. There's more than brick here. 
The time-sequence involves human beings, personalities, 
many of them quite formidable. And over and about them, 
sometimes appearing with intense clarity and sometimes 
thoroughly obscured, surrounding them often without 
their knowing it, there seems to have been a general con- 
tinuity of effort. This is tricky, this is subtle; I don't mean 
there has been from the start an articulated single intention. 
Among the personalities who have shaped Notre Dame I 
suppose no single final design was ever unanimously agreed 
upon; what the University is at this moment is hardly a 
thing foreseen exactly and worked toward consciously. 
Rather, it is an accident one of those huge accidents to 
which some of us would apply the adjective "providen- 
tial." Notre Dame is the result of the diligent, natural, 
contentious, occasionally shrewd, frequently benighted, 
sometimes holy, always thoroughly human activity of hun- 
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dreds of men, ordinary and extraordinary, sweating out 
piece by piece in time a pattern whose fullness not one of 
them ever singly realized. 

The story is a mystery story. The word mystery has a 
nice ambiguity: it suggests both the unfathomable and the 
paper-backed thriller. In one sense, this place, this present, 
living fact of Notre Dame, is unfathomable. Years ago, 
coming out of a general faculty meeting, I heard an elderly 
priest say that after listening to an hour of that sort of 
blather you knew that a personal loving God existed and 
looked after things, because otherwise there'd be no ex- 
plaining the endurance of this place under its human man- 
agement. Humanly speaking, I'd guess Notre Dame should 
have died about a century ago; its present existence shows 
the same order of mystery as the discovery of this conti- 
nent or the design of beehives. 

And then in the other, the thriller sense, the story of 
Notre Dame seems to call for the standard patterning of 
the popular mystery, which begins with a smash-bang 
problem, a question that is answered as the narrative goes 
along. The big opening question here is how did this 
happen? Or how did this present thing come to be? Or by 
what combination of human agencies did this fact achieve 
its present status? And the answer involves exploratory 
flashbacks and returns to the pressures, from inside and 
out, which have shaped Notre Dame to its present form. 

Yet the story is unlike any popular mystery ever writ- 
ten; because this one goes on. There are characters, if 
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you like, but some are dead and some are living and some 
I assume are just now being born. There is plot, if you 
like, but no resolution, no finality; for even as I write of 
it the subject is changing, proceeding, moving along, in 
minutes, hours, weeks. But maybe if even a few chosen 
moments get accurately recorded there will be a kind of 
spread: maybe the real truth goes outside of time. 

Right now, as of the exact middle of the twentieth 
century, Notre Dame is a university consisting of five col- 
legesArts and Letters, Science, Engineering, Commerce, 
and Law. It has approximately five hundred graduate and 
forty-five hundred undergraduate students, who come 
from forty-eight states, twenty-odd foreign countries, six 
continents. 

The faculty numbers about five hundred men. Of these 
not quite a hundred are priests and Brothers, most of them 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross, the religious com- 
munity which founded and owns the University. Upward 
of four hundred are laymen, most of whom live in town 
or thereabouts. 

Of the five thousand students, about two-thirds live on 
the campus in residence halls. The hall system at one time 
it accommodated all of Notre Dame; later almost all is 
an outgrowth of the old boarding school tradition, which 
is still very strong here. There are no fraternities. There 
are no special, select clubs. There are simply, at present, 
thirteen residence halls. (More are needed, hoped for, 
planned on, for the men who at present board and room 
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in South Bend.) In each residence hall a priest acts as 
Rector, assisted by other priests or unmarried members 
of the lay faculty, who live among the students as pre- 
fects. Some halls are reserved exclusively for freshmen. 
There used to be a definite class rating for many halls; 
but lately the practice has been to mix sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors, with an annual turnover, switch, and reset- 
tling. Each hall has its own chapel, in which there are 
several daily and objectionably early Masses. Students 
live in single or double rooms, more double than single now, 
because of the current crowding. They eat together in 
one or the other of the two huge wings of the Dining 
Hall; or if they don't like the menu of the day, and they 
frequently don't, they may buy a meal on their own in 
the Caf. Their laundry is done at the University Laundry; 
their mail comes to their own hall boxes; their doors are 
marked, sometimes most elaborately, with their names. A 
man who is working his way through may live next door 
to a man whose father owns a couple of steamship com- 
panies. A nice guy in neat gabardine who has borrowed 
money for tuition from the recently established student 
loan fund may room with an unshaven guy who is due to 
inherit all the oil in his home state. In the close intimacy of 
hall life money, background, nationality that sort of thing 
is simply unimportant and unconsidered. What is im- 
portant and is considered is the intangible capacity of 
each individual human being not to grate unduly upon 
his fellows. I don't like to toss the much-tossed word "de- 
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mocracy" around unduly; but it seems to me that the halls 
have got it, in a purer, realer state than is usual even in 
ordinary American society. 

I have spent almost half my life here. Between 1926 
and 1930 I was an undergraduate. Since September, 1936, 
I have been a member of the Department of English. I now 
find that I am attached by more than an annual contract 
to this place. 

It is probably true that no writer can deal honestly 
with material which is not somehow in his bones and 
blood and mind. It does not follow that such material will 
be dealt with honestly. It sometimes happens that the 
writer is too close for objectivity. Yet it is only in terms 
of an intimate, personal involvement with subject matter 
that I can write about Notre Dame. I am aware of how 
deep my own roots grow; I suppose I must be prejudiced 
in favor of this place in a thousand subtle ways, many of 
which I do not myself realize. 

Always I have suspected the kind of gushing display 
general at Commencement time, when bleary alumni in 
baseball caps proclaim over the passing bottle their eternal 
indebtedness to their good old school. I think also that it 
is an affront to the individual soul to hear a college spokes- 
man tell students with smug conviction that forevermore 
they are going to owe everything to their beloved Alma 
Mater. Minds will be minds; men will be men; there are 
innumerable great influences outside of campus and class- 
room. And although it is in a sense true that Notre Dame 
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does subtly make over its men, it is more important, I think, 
and more deeply true, that Notre Dame is made by its 
men. Without students there is no university, here or any- 
where. I don't wish to suggest any sort of drooling attach- 
ment in my present relationship to this place. It is simply 
that I realize I am fond of Notre Dame. 

It's like this: you start thinking and you remember that, 
around twenty, as an undergraduate, you somehow came 
alive. It might have happened to you in any number of 
places, but it did in fact happen in one, which you there- 
fore recall with special clarity. People there influenced you 
once and forever. You were confronted for the first time 
with ideas, abstractions bigger than life; with principles 
which had a power to govern and control; with philoso- 
phy, a tremendous, violent, electric experience for a mind 
previously occupied only with sensation. For some reason 
you read all of Turgenev, with permanent effect; you 
argued that James Abbott McNeill Whistler was a poten- 
tially great writer of English prose as well as a hell of a 
fine painter; you misunderstood Augustine and dodged 
Shakespeare and overrated Virgil and left Goethe till later, 
because the second half of Faust was bedlam. You wrote 
poems and stories and plays, all of which were very poor; 
but you didn't know, you thought they were terrific. 
You got a queer mixed formation out of Aquinas and 
Beowulf; you once memorized all the more prominent 
bumps on all the known bones of the human frame, and 
later all the prominent attachments of muscles to these 
bumps, because you were going to be an artist, and hu- 
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man anatomy was important. You talked confidently and 
confidentially for hours on end of Art, Love, Life, Sex, 
Free Will, and Religionsubjects which took in, one way 
or another, the ideas of Sigmund Freud, Anglo-Saxon versi- 
fication, the peculiar personal qualities of certain definitely 
named girls, various campaigns of the Civil War, the Mass 
as sacrifice, James Joyce, divine grace, Sacco and Van- 
zetti, mortal sin, the Russian Revolution, the intestinal 
effects of prohibition beer, and the importance by God 
of living honestly without any hedging in the lovely, 
beckoning, diverse, and wide-open world before the De- 
pression. 

While you talked you were surrounded by a place, by 
an atmosphere, by a whole embracing, exciting, confirm- 
ing tradition. Down a flight of stairs, around a bend, in 
the hall chapel, there was God. 

This is not the sort of experience you forget easily or 
can write about afterward with complete dispassion. 

Anybody looking for an exposition of the theory and 
practice of Catholic education at university level had 
better drop this book at once and go look for an au- 
thority. 

Years ago, when I started to teach, I felt some anxiety; 
I told Father Carrico, who was then Director of Studies, 
that I really considered myself a writer rather than a 
teacher, and that I was embarrassed because that didn't 
seem the proper attitude for a beginner. Father Carrico 
nodded his head approximately eight times and fingered 
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his green eyeshade and said that there were a great num- 
ber of proper attitudes and that it would be unwise of 
me to worry about this one. Once, later on that first year, 
when I told him I was getting absolutely nowhere with 
my freshmen, he nodded eight times and took off the green 
eyeshade and cleared his throat. There was nothing worse, 
he said in his precise, really dry voice, than a teacher who 
thought he was getting somewhere. Give him a man who 
was convinced he was getting nowhere, any time. Dis- 
couragement, he said, was a sign of good work. He asked 
to be permitted to congratulate me. 

"You may take comfort," he said he used phrases of 
that sort; and his talk went along through momentary, 
emphatic pauses, during which he nodded once, twice, 
or thrice "in the oral report which your colleague, Mr. 
M., submitted to me in brief the day before yesterday- 
No! Correction: it was on the Friday of the past week." 
For an instant he gazed at the green eyeshade on the desk 
as if to corroborate the date; I noted that he said the 
"past" week instead of the "last" week; it was a matter of 
profound concern to him that "last" meant "ultimate," 
and I have heard him explain with what amounted to des- 
peration that it would be absurd for a man living in this 
week to speak of the preceding one as last, if words were 
to mean anything at all. (He felt so strongly about words 
and meanings that he refused ever in his life to let a course 
of mine be called Playivriting and inserted year after year 
in the University Bulletin, which he then edited, English 
107, The Writing of Plays; because he considered the noun 
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playwright far too dignified to permit any careless con- 
version into verb form.) "I believe," he said thoughtfully, 
and cleared his throat, adjusted his lips, and fingered the 
eyeshade on the desk "I believe that it was on the Thurs- 
day of the past week that I met Mr. M., because I was 
carrying a small package to my room" 

He regularly brewed coffee and fried sausages in the 
room in which he lived at that time in the Main Building; 
the dense spicy aroma and often the sizzle filtered through 
two floors; and I suspected that he was dating his en- 
counter with Mr. M. by the fact that on Thursday he 
would certainly have carried sausages whereas on Friday 
he would have carried something meatless, possibly eggs 
or cheese. "Yes," he said, nodding, "on the Thursday of 
the past week I met Mr. M. on the quadrangle, just be- 
tween the magnolias, I said to him, not as a seriously in- 
tended question but as an informal greeting, 'Howis it- 
going?' And Mr. M. said to me: It is goingmiserably! 
All I can do is lead them into the jungle again and let 
them hack their way out!' " 

Father Carrico hurriedly put on his eyeshade, peered 
up at me from under its green peak; he was not a man 
who chuckled; but he looked at you and you heard an 
almost soundless chirrup of some kind proceeding from 
his lined face. "An excellent suggestive formula," he 
said, "though not of course one to be applied literally. 
Yet it points outwith good effect both the pedagogic 
wisdom and the pedagogic difficulty of demanding in- 
dependent work. You may well take comfort from it." 
12 
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So ever since I have been leading them into the jungle 
and letting them hack their way out, and I'm certainly 
not going to outline here the theory and practice of that 
sort of routine, however fascinating I annually find it. 

Nor am I equipped by training or disposed by tem- 
perament to write a history or formal study of Notre 
Dame. My past work has been almost entirely in fiction, 
which always has as its large intention the simple render- 
ing of human experience so as to make it seem real to 
the reader. It is an attempt to make "something like the 
truth." Its purpose is "before all, to make you see? And 
in this present experiment of rendering Notre Dame I 
should like to try to preserve, to the measure of the light 
vouchsafed, that fundamental aim, the imaging forth of 
reality. And though this is a book in which invention can 
have no part I should like here to try to see if a fact, a 
sequence, a place full of people can be projected so faith- 
fully that, as in a work of the imagination, the reality of 
them comes through the words and is somehow communi- 
cated and shared. 

There must be, of course, when such an approach is 
used, a high degree of selectivity. What I write here 
about Notre Dame can hardly be taken as a full, au- 
thoritative, documented exposition of the subject; rather, 
it can be only a rendering in terms of a given personality, 
my own, which, all angles considered, has been alleged to 
have its distinct limitations. 

Not only are there some things I don't know and 
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haven't seen about Notre Dame, but there are also some 
things which I do know and have seen but which will 
have no place in the pattern which I expect to trace. This 
is no catalogue, no compilation, no catch-all, but a set of 
personal impressions which may add up in the end to a 
sketchy, exploratory biography of a quite well-known 
American university. A kind of travel book, but done on 
the spot, and covering only seventeen hundred acres and 
a bit over a century. Nothing more. 

Years ago, when I was a freshman, the widowed mother 
of a classmate of mine came here to install her only son 
as a student. This was her first visit to Notre Dame; and 
she felt increasingly strange because, even though her son 
was to be a student here, she was not herself a Catholic, 
and this looked to her like a very Roman kind of place, 
full of the forms and procedures and religious coloration 
of a faith she did not understand. 

At registration time the parlor of the Main Building 
was opened up for guests. She was deposited there, this 
mother of this friend of mine, to wait on a steamy Sep- 
tember afternoon while her son did something or other. 
And while she sat, upright and uneasy under the painted 
eyes of all the painted past Presidents staring from the 
walls, the Brother who was Guest Master at the time saw 
her and began to sympathize with her evident anxiety. 
Finally, full of hospitable ideas and generous inclinations, 
he marched up to her, a chubby black-cassocked figure. 
14 
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"How do you do, Madam," he said. "Is everything? Is 
there anything?" At this point he paused. "Would you/' 
he asked with extreme diffidence, "likeah to wash your 
hands?" 

The lady stared at him in confusion. "Oh, but, Father" 
she cried, "I'm not a Catholic!" 

I'd like to report that the Brother made some bright 
reply, possibly ringing in the Lavabo of the Mass: "I will 
wash my hands among the innocent"; but this is the whole 
story as far as I remember it. Of course it's a common 
enough story here, with the circumstances constantly 
changing. Because a great many people, like the mother 
of my friend, not only don't know a priest from a Brother, 
but are embarrassed by the fact that at Notre Dame they 
think they may at any moment be surprised by some out- 
landish Papist ceremony. 

To persons like this I'd like to make this book a small, 
reassuring guide. Ten per cent of the students and fifteen 
per cent of the lay faculty are at present non-Catholic; 
but the place is itself of course most thoroughly Catholic. 
This latter fact, however, need cause no anxiety of the 
sort my friend's mother experienced. 

Incidentally, the way to tell a priest who is an ordained 
minister, says Mass, administers certain of the Sacraments 
from a Brother who is a man vowed to live a religious 
life under community rule is ordinarily very simple at 
Notre Dame. In the Congregation of Holy Cross its Latin 
initials are C.S.C. priests wear a little elbow-length cape 
over their cassocks; Brothers do not. Thus cassocked CSC's 
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are really identifiable on sight, once you know the code. 
Even so, things occasionally get complicated because of 
the unordained seminarians, who wear capes, and the visit- 
ing priestsnot CSCs who do not. Life is never easy* 

I've done and expect to do little research for this present 
writing. A name here and a date there I've already had to 
look up; and surely there'll be more of that. But no pro- 
longed digging. In the past, for reasons unconnected with 
this book, I've done a bit of such digging, off and on; and 
of course I shall draw on what I've learned; and if in a few 
spots I can cite an early manuscript or a glittering docu- 
ment that somehow I've stumbled upon I'll do so, to add 
tone, weight, and polish. But what seems most important 
for my purpose is simply that I've been in and of Notre 
Dame long enough to have absorbed, through the skin, 
by osmosis, something of the feeling of the place. It is 
primarily out of memory and experience, out of proximity 
and what may perhaps be called a certain devotion, that I 
am writing. 

Somewhere or other I wish I knew where I have read 
an account of a western mountain-man who was a great 
storyteller. Somebody asked him how he got his dramatic 
effects, which could put a whole saloon full of listeners 
into a fever of suspense. He said, well, he just went along 
talking and when he got to a place like, say, where an un- 
armed fella on a nine-inch path, cliff up above him, preci- 
pice down below, edges around a sharp turn and meets a 
16 
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grizzly bear three feet away "Well," he said, "then I 
kind of look up and see how people are taking it, and if 
they don't act impressed I just throw in another grizzly." 
To me his method has always seemed based upon the 
soundest of narrative principles; if carefully practiced I 
know no better procedure for the storyteller. But I think 
I should go on record here that in treating Notre Dame 
I shall throw in no extra grizzlies. No grizzlies at all except 
the ones that are really there. 

Yet there is always a sense in which exact, factual truth 
may be misleading, or at least incomplete. An impression 
is often worth a bucketful of statistics. If you want to give 
somebody the idea of the great dry yellow wave and glow 
of a field of ripe wheat, it does no good to count stalks. If 
you want to suggest both the size of a huge crowd and the 
emotion provoked by it, say, "My God, there's a hundred 
thousand people going crazy out there! " That will be truer 
as an impression than the literal, grammatical truth that 
eighty-six thousand, four hundred thirty-two persons, of 
both sexes, are clamoring without. Helen is still most beau- 
tiful because Homer rendered her through the impression 
she made on a cluster of old men, sitting on the walls of 
Troy; they saw her and they sighed and shook their heads. 
After three thousand years, in that one glimpse she has 
stayed lovelier than all the lovely heroines of all the maga- 
zine serials, whose admirable anatomies have been itemized 
over and over with fulsome, fervent care. And it may be 
that now and again, in writing of Notre Dame, I shall dis- 
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erectly use an impression instead of a fact, in places where 
it seems likely to do the most good, and carry the truest 
load. 

Of my students, past and present, and of my living col- 
leagues on the faculty or in the administration, I shall not 
write by name. This is not because I have such horrors to 
disclose as will not bear personal identification, but simply 
because I feel easier not committing myself upon my con- 
temporaries out in the open. If this were fiction I could 
possibly manage some switches and transfers, and incor- 
porate a number of characters more or less modeled upon 
real persons but somehow changing, as characters in fiction 
always do change, so that they become not portraits but 
composites and ultimately creations, unrecognizable even 
by their remote originals. That kind of thing I've done in 
the past, and nobody has seemed the wiser. But here, in a 
rendering of actuality unclouded by the haze and undi- 
minished by the perspective of fiction, it would surely be 
intrusive to single out colleagues by name, rank, and num- 
ber. It would also be a breach of the respect in which I hold 
them collectively, and of the affection which I feel for 
many individuals among them. 

So when I refer to my local associates, who are so impor- 
tant a part of my subject, I'll hang upon them such im- 
mense and straggling false whiskers as will keep them 
from feeling that any too direct use has been made of their 
existence, presence, or friendship. Yet I will report of them 
only facts, without invention or conscious distortion. 
18 
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Such a procedure will, I trust, preserve all I say from 
the peep-hole manner, the gossipy air, the revelatory tone. 
It will also, I trust, keep me from being snubbed in the 
Caf by eminent persons who might otherwise feel that they 
have been disrespectfully treated or odiously ignored. I 
would not want, for example, to be disrespectful to, nor 
ever to forget, the visiting European Doctor of Philosophy 
who, settling in South Bend one hot summer, noticed 
sprinklers watering his neighbors' lawns. He admired them; 
he made inquiries; he bought himself a hose and sprinkler. 
Proudly he turned on the hose, approached the calm stream 
of water gurgling out its end, and tried to screw the 
sprinkler onto the threaded brass connection. Water 
spurted all over him; he danced on his grass, the hose in 
one hand, the sprinkler in the other, water spraying every- 
where between. It is said that he spent ten soaked minutes 
attempting his foredoomed coupling; and at the end of that 
time he is reported to have flung down sprinkler and hose 
together, screaming the single word: "Impossible!" 

For quite different reasons I would not want to ignore, 
nor yet to identify, the Associate Professor who told me 
the other day that he wished to God he didn't have to go 
to the Faculty Credit Union for the two hundred dollars 
he needed as a down payment to get his next-to-the-oldest 
girl's teeth straightened. "The trouble is, the kitchen lino- 
leum's worn to threads, too," he said. "You know those 
threads down at the bottom of linoleum? We're going to 
have to do something about that floor pretty soon now." 
I told him our refrigerator got hot along the back, so we 
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had to unplug it to calm it down; I wanted him to under- 
stand that I knew how he felt about money. "There's an- 
other dentist that'll do it without any down payment," said 
the Associate Professor. "Only he isn't supposed to be as 
good," He shook his head in the terrible distress of a 
father, worrying and resolute. 

I wouldn't want to identify, either, nor to omit men- 
tioning the student with whom I ate breakfast in the Caf 
last year just before Commencement. I'd had him in sev- 
eral classes; he was a quite brilliant New Englander, due 
to graduate. I'm not sure now why it was that I asked him 
how he happened to come here to school. But he told me 
he hadn't wanted to come here at all; only his parents 
thought he ought to be exposed somewhere along the line 
to Christian influences. At the end of his first year, he said, 
he had hated this place and had tried to transfer to an 
eastern college; but his parents had insisted that he stay put. 
"Now I'm glad," he said. I asked him why. He was salting 
an egg, and his head was bent; so whatever he said I didn't 
catch the first time. "What was that?" I asked him. "The 
seed of love," he repeated, quite sternly. "I found the seed 
of love here." I nodded as if I understood; I didn't like to 
ask for an explanation of the phrase; graduating seniors 
seldom express themselves mystically; I was impressed. To 
him the words evidently signified something tremendous. 
The more I think of them the more sure I am that they do 
mean something tremendous; but I wouldn't want to try 
defining what. 
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Decorous anonymity it must be, then, for all the living. 
No public show and gaze. This strikes me, incidentally, 
as the only possible procedure for an honest rendering of 
a university on whose faculty the writer hopes to remain. 
For of all groups at present in existence in the complex 
society of the Western world none is so loaded with sensi- 
tive, individualistic, amiable yet contentious, noble-minded, 
resentful, high-spirited, thin-skinned personalities as a fac- 
ulty group. 

We teachers are a rather proud lot; we are extremely 
jealous of our good names; we are profoundly concerned 
in a casual, deceptive way about the work we do; we 
have to be casual and deceptive about it so that we will not 
be too widely considered fools, because nothing is so likely 
to mark a man for folly as to appear dedicated and un- 
acquisitive. Even so, despite our attempts at concealment, 
we are often considered odd fish. Sometimes we are treated 
with a fantastic respect which is embarrassing because un- 
warranted; then sometimes we are spoken of condescend- 
ingly, to our faces, as poor fellows who might do well in 
business if we just had a little more push. Certain of our 
students, working nights in the factories, draw take-home 
pay which runs about twenty-five per cent above our aver- 
age; and every once in a while one of us has to quit teach- 
ing because he can't pay the gas bill, or get the next-to-the- 
oldest girl's teeth straightened. We get our backs up easily, 
because although we hear a good deal of talk about our 
importance to the society in which we live we feel our- 
selves as a professional group to be somewhat squeezed. 
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We are not nearly so absent-minded as we are supposed to 
be. We work fairly hard, and dislike being told we have 
it easy teaching just twelve or fifteen hours a week, be- 
cause the class hours never suggest to anybody the four or 
five or six times as many hours we may actually put in. 
We are infinitely various, short, fat, glib, sullen, dark, tall, 
light, charming, old, assertive, young, dull, fickle, freckled, 
who knows how; and privately we are subject to the com- 
pulsions, apprehensions, terrors, delights, and assorted ex- 
periences of all flesh. 
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HEAR you're writing a book about this place." 

"Yes . . ." 

"What is it a history?" 

"No . . ." 

"A novel?" 

"No." 

"You know, anybody who put his mind to it could work 
out a pretty nice little story about a place like this. Take 
some All- American back, give him a girl" 

"Make her one of these really stacked little numbers 
with-" 

"You know! But get it straight now she's a nice girl!" 

"A story like that, the movies would eat it up!" 

"And with the name Notre Dame on it!" 

"Yes, but you see, what I've been planning" 

"Campus atmosphere! You got to put in plenty of 
campus atmosphere." 
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"Football!" 

"The old Notre Dame spirit!" 

"But this girl too! A nice clean romance. You know?" 

"Not too serious! You tend to be too serious. Different 
times when I been reading your stuff" 

"Of course the guy's got to go to classes, you under- 
stand. He's a student!" 

"The girl works in a lab or something. Say, they meet 
that way!" 

"They get married in the Lady Chapel of the big 
church! What's the name of that gold altar there?" 

"Bonan no, Bernini! The Bernini altar!" 

"You don't have to get in the name. That only confuses 
everybody. Make it just a great work of art, very rare. 
How much is that altar worth, you suppose?" 

"The thing is, that altar's almost certainly not by Ber- 
nini. Probably it's of his school, that's all. And besides, the 
book I have in mind" 

"You ought to get the Grotto in. Sa-a-ay, they could 
meet at the Grotto!" 

"What I had in mind was just a set of impressions, you 
know. Very personal." 

"Oh?" 

"A set of profiles. Past and present." 

"ProflesF 

"Well, a kind of informal biography of the place" 

"Yeah, but where's the story? You got to have a story!" 

"Well, in a way, it's just the story of this place." 
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That May morning as I drove out Notre Dame Avenue 
past the cemetery the Dome was dazzling in the sun. The 
statue of Mary on top of that big rounding mass of gold 
leaf shimmered; you couldn't focus on its outlines. Be- 
side it, even higher, the cross tipping the church steeple 
stood dark and thin. 

The afternoon before we had had a dust storm. A sixty- 
two-mile-an-hour wind, somebody had told me. Grit all 
over the window sills and floors. In the wind the Dome 
had been pewter color against a streaky yellow sky, and 
the steeple just a thrusting point. Then during the night 
there'd been rain. 

I turned left at the red and white tulip bed in the grass 
circle at the entrance to the campus. A couple of priests 
in black suits and white panamas stood waiting at the bus- 
stop there. The policeman on duty at the entrance was one 
of the old ones and he knew me; even though I didn't have 
the required little round blue and gold sticker with the 
number on it pasted to my windshield he waved me on to 
the private road that runs behind the Dining Hall and 
around past St. Mary's Lake. I made my daily resolution 
to look through my desk for the little round blue and gold 
sticker with the number on it which had been sent to me 
and which I had carefully filed away among assorted flot- 
sam and jetsam in one of the left-side pigeonholes. A 
teacher here really needs his windshield identification. Un- 
identified cars aren't ordinarily allowed on the campus 
roads. Some of the new policemen are quite strict. They 
stop faculty members without blue and gold numbers and 
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grill them a few minutes before letting them in to teach 
their classes. "It's not because I hate ye that I bait ye; it's 
to show the author-z-ety that I have." Or maybe faculty 
members, with or without numbers, present a particularly 
suspicious appearance. A new policeman can never be sure 
what's being carried in one of those scuffed brief cases. 
A friend of mine, teacher of history, sans sticker, was 
stopped one morning when he was late for class. The po- 
liceman leaned in the car window and wanted to know 
this fella's business on the campus. My friend, irritated, 
declared that he wanted to get in to peddle marijuana. The 
cop said, "By God, you better get a windshield sticker 
then!" But let him by. My friend later cited this experi- 
ence as evidence for need of moral standards in this chaotic 
world. 

Well, I wasn't late this day, and it was one of the old 
guards on duty. We had known one another before wind- 
shield stickers were invented. We shouted good morning, 
and I drove along slowly for a hundred yards, trying not 
to run over any of the swarm of half -naked freshmen who 
in shorts and gym shoes were trudging moodily back to 
the showers, after a workout in the open air. An occasion 
for careful steering and instant brakes. I suppose any in- 
telligent freshman would rather get nudged by a car- 
lightly, judiciously than go on taking a required class in 
physical education. 

Some of the tulips in the pair of long rows planted in 
the little nursery space at the edge of the golf course had 
been knocked down by yesterday's wind. A huge red truck 
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was disappearing down the cement ramp that led to the 
cellar loading dock of the Dining Hall. On the curving 
down-grade behind the Rockne Memorial Field House I 
passed a couple of students in checked pants heading for 
the Social Science Building; they were so close that there 
was no point in picking them up, but I always feel guilty 
driving past students, so I pretended to be concerned about 
the oil gauge for a moment. Then the Social Science Build- 
ing, a shaky wooden relic of the Navy, stuck out gray and 
grim on a corner ahead. During World War II its plywood 
halls were full of darting Waves and dapper lieutenants; 
now a dozen students, quite a few of them wearing check- 
ered trousers, lounged about carrying books, waiting for 
the bell to ring an end to eight o'clock classes. 

I heard it ring as I passed. The black cinder road curved 
down to the shaded glitter of St. Mary's Lake; I went past 
the little island, past the place where the lotus bed had been, 
until somebody for reasons of his own decided a year or 
so ago to rip up those great rare gold blooms. 

Cool and sweet here in the morning; grassy and wet 
under old trees. A couple of Brothers coming from Dujarie 
Hall, where they lived, far off on one corner of University 
land, waved to me as I went by them; under the black 
skirts of their cassocks their white socks showed. I went 
by the now weedy tennis courts where years ago, during 
summer school, the nuns always used to play, their black 
veils flying: our summer co-eds. I went by the Log Chapel, 
where I had been married; past the little squatty Old Col- 
lege Building; and off to the left toward the other lake, 
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St. Joseph's. Then I slowed down a bit, looking over at 
the Grotto, where vigil lights flickered with the curious 
dullness of flame in daylight, and the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin loomed pale in the rocky gray shadows. At the first 
right-turn past the Grotto there was a sign that said "No 
Admittance," but I decided once more to ignore it. Farther 
along, the next turn-off led to the parking lot alongside 
the Laundry; to this lot I had been officially consigned. 
But the new policeman who lorded it beside the Laundry 
was a terror; he saved places for his favorite customers but 
made nothing of turning out a hangdog fellow like me, 
without a sticker to my windshield, three days out of four. 
A great arguer of rights and duties. Dodging his presence, 
I swung up the "No Admittance" road, which curled in 
behind the Presbytery and the church, and parked there 
in the gravel behind the monstrous rearing bulk of the 
Main Building. 

This was the little square that nobody visiting Notre 
Dame ever looked at. Tucked in behind the rounding end 
of the great church stood the Presbytery the Provincial's 
house of old pale weather-whitened brick, a fine, very 
French, very high, steep building, with a flat face and a 
mansard roof of slate; and at right angles to it across the 
gravel a set of old brick walls and doorways with the 
craggy, viney look of a ruin refurnished for temporary 
occupancy. Once this section in here was the heart of the 
place; now in the brick tangle the electricians and painters 
and carpenters live, the plumbers and window-washers and 
haulers: the maintenance people: a fitting place for them, 
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at the old center. As I got out of the car a racket like 
machine-gun fire burst out of the back wing of the Main 
Building; that was the gadget that stitched soles in the 
shoemaker's shop. I dangled my brief case on two fingers 
and, hurrying, hoped that if the argumentative cop spotted 
this flaked-gray Plymouth here he would think it belonged 
to a poor Monsignor visiting the Provincial on desperate 
ecclesiastical business. 

Going in the back door of the Main Building you walk 
in mustard gloom under a low ceiling. Up ahead the front 
doors flap into the shaded passage beneath the huge front 
porch. There is on this ground floor a feeling of invisible 
yellow stalactites and stalagmites. In the wing to one side 
lurk the IBM machines, in secrecy and power, knowing all 
the answers; in the wing to the other side are the Academic 
Offices. In between, in the wide cross-shaped gloom of the 
hall, are assorted doorways, and a big red coke machine 
perpetually attended by addicts. A blonde, with brown 
hair showing at the roots along the part, wriggled across 
my path and ducked into the Western Union Office. That 
was the room, I'm fairly sure, where twenty-five years ago 
men of my own class brushed their teeth in bitter early- 
morning hygiene at the long row of marble wash basins. 
Once this old building housed all of Notre Dame. Stu- 
dentsand for that matter faculty, lay and clerical slept 
here, ate here, bathed here, prayed, studied, groused, took 
notes, gave lectures, were examined, lived their lives, exam- 
ined their consciences, and sometimes died their deaths 
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under the Dome. Before my own time the University had 
enlarged; in 1926 only a couple of hundred freshmen used 
the dormitories and facilities which once had accommo- 
dated all Notre Dame. Nowadays everything has been 
converted into classroom and office space. Only a handful 
of people live here anymore. Yet I am still always a little 
startled to see a girl in a flowered dress clattering away at 
a typewriter in a room which I associate with the earlier, 
much less glamorous, exclusively masculine days. 

I went up the narrow tunnel of stairway reserved for 
faculty. When I first came back here to teach, Brother 
Z., who was at that time Guest Master of this building, 
thought that I was a student, and he used to stop me at 
the landing every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday on my 
way to a 2:15 class, challenging my right to those stairs. 
A tiny, wrinkled, suspicious old fellow, say forty-seven 
inches high and seventy-four years old, full of zeal and 
vinegar. I disliked him intensely for a few months, because 
he regularly made me later than I already was. But then 
all at once he decided I was qualified to travel his stairs; 
we became not exactly friendly, but mutually tolerant. It 
took me a good while to appreciate him. He was the 
Brother of whom it was told that in his youth, on an ex- 
pedition to spread the fame and circulation of a Commu- 
nity magazine, The Ave Maria, he voyaged to Australia, 
got one subscription, and voyaged back. Nobody vouches 
for this story: it is of the campus apocrypha, like the story 
of the priest who was a surgeon in Napoleon's army, and 
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the Brother who was once a pirate. Anyhow, I came even- 
tually to like little Z. But it was not until he had left his 
watchdog post some years later, in great age, that I realized 
there was something touching, as well as something irri- 
tating, about the severe devotion with which he guarded, 
like a little wizened terrier, this weird domed building to 
which he had been appointed. I saw finally that he was an 
anxious little man convinced that without his constant 
snappish vigilance the whole place would go instantly to 
pot. I understood this point of view. There have been many 
around here, during the years, who have also held it. In- 
dispensable Z. When he was a young man he received his 
habit from Father Sorin, who founded Notre Dame. 

So I went up the stairs to the first floor the one below, 
European fashion, has never been countedand marched 
past a strip of the Columbus murals that decorate the walls 
of the high corridor from mid-building to front porch. 
On one side, plump bleached Indians striking elegant poses 
around Christopher and his mates; across the way, the king 
and queen of Spain, enthroned among Moors and parrots, 
watching with suspicion while Columbus waves an intro- 
ductory arm at a group of languid American natives in 
fancy feathers. Nothing much more here than the standard 
mock-heroism of Grade B wall-painting: the standard atti- 
tudinizing in pigment: the decorous, dappled, darkened 
posing. Not so much light here as in ClaudeFs poem on 
Columbus as the man who, by heading in the right direc- 
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tion at a particular time, became a figure of Providence and 
a great mystery. 

Down the hall to the new, brand new, Faculty Lounge. 
This used to be the parlor, and was closed on all but ex- 
traordinary occasions. A great high-windowed waste of a 
room, with dusty greenish drapes, and tan stippled walls 
hung with portraits of the past Presidents. Sorin is painted 
full length, with the earlier version of this Main Building 
behind him, the Dome much lower, and with a bright pink 
hollyhock growing at his feet; his beard falls down almost 
to the crucifix tucked at a slant into the breast of his cas- 
sock; in his left hand, carefully, for all the world to see, 
he holds a letter addressed to himself as Founder of Notre 
Dame, Indiana Paris, France. I've never been able to work 
out the meaning of that double address. A dark-eyed, rather 
formidable figure, Sorin, in this picture, posed among the 
pretty flowers; a figure somewhat idealized, I would guess, 
by the artist; sweetened a bit in the brushwork, so that the 
kindly, the venerable notes come through most strongly; 
and I suppose indeed they were there in the original, in 
Sorin himself in his age. But what impresses me most about 
this portrait is that in it, almost as if the painter couldn't 
help himself, and were even unwilling, and being as cau- 
tious as possible, the aggressiveness of the subject comes 
clear. There's a curious force here, an electricity. Take 
away the biretta and cross, tuck up the cassock, leave off 
the short black cape, ruffle out the beard, and you've got 
a potential buccaneer. For a priest of sixty-one the artist, 
L. Gregori, dated the picture 1875, four years before the 
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fire which destroyed the building in the background this 
is a curiously dominant, assertive, almost arrogant figure. 

A pair of my colleagues sat in the far corner of the room, 
reading I supposed old copies of Time. Since it has 
turned into the Faculty Lounge this room has become the 
repository of somebody's stacked-up old issues. "Morn- 
ing," I called across the room in a hushed voice. "Morn- 
ing," they called back, separately, in hushed voices. It 
wasn't at all the quiet of a reading room at a club. It was 
a sign that we all remembered that the main use this room 
had had recently was for important Community wakes, 
when a black casket stood among the quick yellow tongues 
of high candles over against the far wall, and you kept 
your voice down and your manner subdued, as befitted 
the occasion. 

I picked up a February, 1947, issue of a bulletin that had 
something to do with stocks and bonds. The big table just 
inside the double doors was full of such things. This wasn't 
my meat at all. I wondered whose meat, among my col- 
leagues, it could possibly be. The bell rang for the begin- 
ning of the nine o'clock class. When Father Carrico was 
Director of Studies he always urged the faculty to "teach 
in earnest from bell to bell." He had never been on time for 
a class of his own in his life. In my day, when he headed 
the Department of English this was some years before he 
became Director of Studies he used to appear at class three 
minutes after the bell, shake his head gravely, and then 
disappear; five minutes later he would be back with a huge 
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stack of mimeographed sheets. From him a number of us 
learned all we'll ever know about the Sentence as the Unit 
for the Expression of Thought. Not the word, not the 
barbaric yawp, but the Sentence, ordered and civilized 
and practically holy, a product of the human intelligence. 
It was at his wake that I was last in this room, before it was 
converted; I suppose I must have recalled then as I now 
did how once in private talk he told me the definition of 
cwrate as a small vessel which holds wine. He was a man 
who enjoyed words and prized lucidity. He wrote a dry, 
scrupulous, antiquated prose overladen with subjunctives 
and remarkable for a kind of ornate clarity. Once, dic- 
tating an end-of-semester communique to the faculty, he 
inserted orally a mark of punctuation "dash" only to 
have a secretary make his stately message end: "Gosh! I 
hope you all have a good vacation." I daresay he offered 
up his embarrassment for the poor souls. 

My colleagues were rising to the bell. I turned and with 
my brief case headed out of the room. In the corner near 
the television set (which for a few weeks had baffled us all, 
because faculty members as a class are not able to afford 
such gadgets in their own homes; and we were thwarted, 
fruitlessly twiddling knobs and monkeying with dials for 
days until we found a colleague with money in the family 
his mother had a set and he put us straight) hung the 
portrait of Father Hugh O'Donnell, who was President 
during the war. 
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Out into the hall, past Columbus and the unlikely In- 
dians. On the sprawling design of colored tile directly 
beneath the Dome stands Father X. communing gravely 
with a Negro student whose face is the color of bronze. 
"Morning!" "Morning!" From here, looking up, you can 
see through the wooden-fenced circles of the floor and 
then of the next floor above, up to still higher, briefer 
levels, and a thin gallery, clear to the bright blue vaulting 
and the swooping fat angels and saints who look down, 
tremendously foreshortened, from the Dome's inside. A 
buzz and a drone and a scuff of shoes on tile, a thrusting 
and pressing through the hordes of students going and 
coming. "Morning, sir!" "Morning!" "Morning, sir!" 
"Morning! Morning!" Up above, leaning against the rail- 
ing of the second-floor circular fence, more students look- 
ing down, no doubt fighting off temptation; for up there 
the urge to spit or drop books is fierce. I have felt it my- 
self. Indeed, I know a man who in the winter of 1929 suc- 
cumbed. He hit a prefect spang on the crown, not with a 
book. 

To my classroom, around the corner. Mr. Q. was just 
coming out of the room, his heels clicking as they left 
wood and struck tile, books with papers sticking out sixteen 
ways under his tweeded arm. A flush of satisfaction on his 
lean pink face. "I tell you, boy, I rattled their bones in 
there today!" His glasses glittered. 

"You were good, eh?" 

"I turned up the white bellies of a few worms like" 
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he named certain persons of current repute, popular, edify- 
ing, third-rate fellows; in his tone was fierce anathema; 
from the classroom his students sauntered out, blissful, 
dreamy; a few of my students, detaching themselves from 
the wall against which they had been leaning, sauntered in. 
"I announced that next time I'll deal with The Apes." 

"The Apes?" 

"You know. The Apes of the Great Dark World." 

"Ah," I said. "Those Apes. I'm an authority on them." 

A freckled student in a monogram sweater was waiting 
to talk to him. I turned to the classroom door. 

"Just one moment," Q. said to the monogram. "What 
are you doing this morning?" he asked me. 

"Still on Plato." 

"I have a graduate student who thinks Plato was a Chris- 



tian." 



"Well, he was no Ape." 

I shut the door behind me; chairs grated on wood and 
clothes rustled as twenty-one students rose. Facing the 
crucifix on the wall over the desk I said the first half of the 
Our Father; they chimed in on the second part. The chair 
at the desk was grit-covered from the dust storm. I blinked 
at the dust grains on the desk, and made a feeble brush at 
them; somebody laughed. "It's all over, sir. That dust 
storm!" 

"You'd think Mr. Q. could have cleaned things up a 
little, wouldn't you," I said. "No concern for other people 
in that man." I sat on the very edge of the chair, opened 
my brief case, got out a Modern Library Plato and a sheet 
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of yellow paper which told me what I had planned for this 
period the night before. Q. lectures beautifully for the full 
hour; he paces but seldom sits; I sit and hem and haw, try- 
ing hard to get the students excited enough so that they 
will do most of the talking. Now I put my elbows on the 
opened brief case. "This man Euthyphro," I said. "What 
exactly do you make of him? " 

We had just begun reading the dialogues that build up 
to the death of Socrates; I didn't want to push the bio- 
graphical element too hard; that comes out by itself. What 
I hoped to get at today was self-deception, by way of piety, 
which was the thing Euthyphro thought he knew all about. 
Piety was the thing. "Did you like Euthyphro as a person?" 
I asked, feeling like Mr. Interlocutor and wondering what 
Bones would answer. 

Mr. H., a dark little senior who writes poems, swung his 
arm upward and answered contemptuously that Euthyphro 
was a Greek Malvolio. "Smug, self-righteous, puritanical," 
said Mr. H. 

That seemed to me pretty good for an opener. Some- 
times you don't get anything. "And Socrates is his Sir 
Toby?" I said. "Is that what you mean?" 

" 'Dost thou think because thou are virtuous there shall 
be no i more cakes and ale?' " quoted Mr. H. "That's what 
I mean." 

"That's very good," I said. "Anybody got any other 
brilliant observations, remarks, questions, exclamations?" 

Mr. B. in the back row said that while there might be 
some superficial ground for the comparison he didn't see 
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where calling Euthyphro a Malvolio got anybody very far 
into an understanding of Plato. The real point of this dia- 
logue, he said, was that in it Socrates pricked a balloon. 

"What balloon?" demanded a seminarian named Mr. K. 

"Piety." 

"That's no balloon!" the seminarian said. 

A bunch of hands over near the window were waving. 

"For Euthyphro piety was a whole silly set of balloons, 
and Socrates stuck pins in them all!" declared Mr. B. with 
authority. 

"Oh, well, then, if that's what you mean," the seminarian 
said. 

So then I cut in and asked them what their idea of piety 
was. " 'Remember that I did not ask you to give me two 
or three examples of piety, but to explain the general idea 
which makes all pious things to be pious,' " I quoted from 
Socrates. And for a while we worried out the difference 
between a definition and an example, and somebody 
brought up the fact that piety could not possibly be con- 
sidered the same way by a Christian society as it was by a 
pagan one; and I asked why, and that got us into a fine run, 
and I was beginning to think there was nothing much bet- 
ter than a session on Plato, especially for a bunch of Aristo- 
teleans like this; because for minds formed in the strict 
logical tradition of Aristotle and St. Thomas, Plato is a 
kind of lubricant; he's like his own definition of beauty 
"smooth, soft, and slippery"; he won't fit into the pigeon- 
holes and categories; he insists on being evasive; you can 
get angry with him but you can't get him in a corner. And 
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just as I was thinking all this Mr. Y. a plump, dark, 
smooth, near-sighted, round-faced Chilean, a graduate 
student broke the whole thing apart by saying that he 
had been reading ahead in the Republic "in Spaniss"-- and 
that he had been much struck by the treatment of Uf wo- 
man" in society. 

The trouble with discussing Plato is that there is always 
somebody who reads ahead. I could have cut Mr. Y. off 
short; but he is a pleasant, excitable man; I let him go. 
"Plato," he said, " 'e wants in 'is Republic a community of 
wives!" He clucked and gazed fiercely around the class. 
"Immoral! In my country is not like thees for iu0-man!" 

"Well, it's not exactly like that in this country either, 
Mr. Y.," I told him. "But maybe we ought to wait until a 
bit later to get into that business of the community of wives 
and children" 

"Ah, but here, in thees country, the iw-man think she 
is the equal of the mon!" cried Mr. Y. passionately. "So she 
try to do what the mons do. At the time of marriage she is 
no longer" stifling with difficulty what he obviously con- 
sidered to be an unchivalric remark, he spread his hands and 
shrugged, rolling his eyes at me. "Make a low grade moral- 
ity all over," he said gloomily. 

"There is an American idolatry of woman," somebody 
said. "Our culture, our communications, our society are 
all geared to" 

"Moms and Movie Stars!" cried Mr. B. as if he had just 
discovered a couple of new balloons. 
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"In your time in this country, Mr. Y., have you noticed 
any American tendency to elevate woman into a" 

The bell rang and I gladly left the question unfinished; 
but Mr. Y. caught the drift. "Is terr-ee-ble!" he cried, wav- 
ing his arms, heaving his shoulders, twisting to glare at the 
rising class. "Is against the nature of wo-mznl Like Plato, 
here! Only another way! Now in my country" 

I smiled at him, nodding my regret that passing time pre- 
vented our going further into Chilean mores, however en- 
grossing, this particular May morning. I stood up, thrust 
book and notes into brief case, zipped the zippers; the door 
opened and a crew-cut head wearing enormous dark glasses 
poked in, frowned, and withdrew. 

"At our next meeting," I said, over the buzz and shuffle, 
"we'll carry on with all this. Incidentally, we'd better fig- 
ure on getting through the Apology and the Crito by the 
end of next week. Then the Phaedo and two books of the 
Republic. I don't know how we're going to get 'em all in. 
Semesters are like class periods, Mr. Y.," I said. "They go 
too fast." 

But he caught me in the hall and we talked for twenty 
minutes about the position of women in society. He had 
definite and unplatonic convictions. The ten o'clock bell 
rang, and all at once the hall was deserted, except for an 
occasional scurrying late comer; and we stood and edged 
and sidled and sauntered by degrees until we were up past 
Christopher Columbus in various poses, out to the great 
pillared porch in front of the Main Building, where years 
ago, when all the priests lived here, their black figures used 
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to move back and forth, forth and back, heads over breviar- 
ies, saying their office. On the porch we decided once and 
for all, Mr. Y. and I, that Plato was not a Fascist; not a bit 
of it; but it was true that, if pushed, his ideal state could 
be a kind of totalitarian model; yes, true; but so many 
qualifications . . . We went down the wide sun-bright 
stairs; Mr. Y. could descend here because he was a graduate 
student; for undergraduates these front steps are forbidden. 
Once it was taboo to smoke on the quadrangle here; there 
used to be lectures about tradition; at the foot of the stairs 
I felt guilty as, offering Mr. Y. a cigarette, I held a match 
for him and moved it then to my own face. 

He was married; his wife worked in one of the offices 
in the Chemistry Building. I walked with him down the 
black cinder path between the two great magnolias. They 
are trees high as houses and round as globes; in a spring 
when the weather cornes on sweetly, with not too much 
early heat and with no sudden freezing rains, they break 
out in mid-May with huge pink blooms; but four years 
out of five they are nipped and frost-blackened, and scat- 
ter their ruined petals prematurely in a pair of fragrant 
pulpy circles on each side of the path. Now early in the 
month they showed merely the long folded points of their 
buds against the swirl of dark wood. We stopped to look 
at them, Mr. Y. and I; and then he went on to visit his 
wife, whom he joined in office coffee this time every morn- 
ing; and I turned right on one of the cross paths, on my 
way to the Caf . 
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The morning had turned out fresh and warm, the airy, 
soft, sunny, faintly moist, juicy kind of morning which 
ought always to follow a good night-rain but does not 
locally always do so. Indiana weather has a mind of its own; 
it seldom follows rules. At a quarter past ten this was the 
kind of morning when clouds appear incredibly white and 
puffy; and with one eye fixed on the corner of a roof or 
something stationary of that sort you can watch them 
coast with their tremendous slowness, with their easy plan- 
ing motion, across the wide intense blue spread of sky; so 
that looking up you get a queer sudden fleeting sense of the 
round earth under you and the open sky arching all around, 
and everything from the yellow-green fuzz of the budding 
forsythia to the million cubic miles of sunlight overhead is 
all at once in a fierce and somehow unified excitement of 
sheer unfathomable activity. 

What my own eye was fixed on, while my other eye 
caught the racing blue and white May sky, was the north- 
east tower of Sorin Hall. That was where Charlie Phillips 
used to live. Once in his World Lit class when he was try- 
ing to give us the feel and fever of Spain, while we were 
reading a bit of Cervantes and a dab of Calderon, Charlie 
put on a bullfight. He was a teacher who, thank God, let 
himself get carried away once in a while. No educator; a 
teacher pure and simple. He was telling us about Spain. He 
was going to give us the reality of the Spanish soul as by 
God he knew it. Something suggested bullfight to him; I 
will swear he had not prepared this part of his lecture, 
because it had the wonder and life of the impromptu; it 
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was the expression of the unrehearsable, The six-inch high 
wooden platform at the front end of the classroom ran 
wall to wall; it made a stage; and on this stage, from win- 
dow at one edge to desk at the other Charlie became in 
turn and sometimes simultaneously picador, matador, 
bull, and howling crowd. From horseback he leaned heav- 
ily on his lance, pic-ing the bull; he pawed and whirled; 
he stamped the boards; steam came from his nostrils; pois- 
ing, he placed the banderillos; holding an invisible cape and 
sword he waited, thrust, killed, and was killed; as crowd 
he cheered. Watching him we goggled in captivation; be- 
cause it was art a re-creation: a bullfight here and now 
but Charlie too, putting it on all by himself in a tempest 
of spontaneous excitement; and he was good. When the 
performance was over, in say five minutes, he tied it right 
into his lecture, and went on, a bit breathlessly at first, 
about Don Quixote freeing the galley slaves and then being 
beaten by them. That linked up somehow with the bull- 
fight, though I can't remember what connection he estab- 
lished. He was getting on to fifty that year. His classes 
always had to be straight lecture, because he was deaf as 
a stump and couldn't hear questions. I suppose there may 
somewhere have existed greater, surer, more learned, and 
definitely more renowned teachers than he was. But of all 
I have ever myself known he was the best. 

Clear and jangling, sharp and sudden, into the morning 
air came the barrel-house beat of a piano. Before I placed 
it it delighted me; I have an indelicate ear; rhythm alone 
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affects me; and this was all pure bounce and incongruity. 
Up ahead, on the slightly tilted wooden porch of Sorin 
Hall, a dozen students clustered about an old player piano; 
one of them was pumping as hard as if he had a bicycle 
under him; everybody was watching the perforated roll of 
paper move slowly past the front opening, and everybody 
was grinning, as at some prodigy. 

I stood at the foot of the porch steps. One of the piano 
legs looked as if somebody had been at it with a hatchet. 
"Joe/ 7 I said, "where'd it come from?" 

"We chipped in and bought it, sir," said Joe. He beamed 
in pride. 

"We were going to get some porch furniture but some- 
body found this," said another fellow. "Do you like it, 
sir?" 

"I wish I had one of my own," I said. "It's what I need. 
What's that piece? It goes back" 

Just then the piano roll came to an end and the paper 
went flapping in the face of the pumper. 

"What's the name of that one, Mac?" 

"Sweeeeet Georgia Brovm!" cried the pumper, grabbing 
at the spinning roll. 

"Of course," I said. "Georgia Brown." I groped for the 
not quite rememberable words of the song. "My own 
period, my special time." I felt suddenly like an authority; 
I wanted to inform these fellows about the ipzo's, about 
the decade in whose final years possibly some of them had 
been born; also I felt somewhat antique and wistful, stand- 
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ing on the edges, remembering. "I'll see you, Joe/' I said. 
"That's a mighty fine instrument." 

"Beautiful clang to it, sir." 

"And the bong," I said. "In the bass." 

As I went around the flower bed at the side of Soriri 
the piano behind me began to work on Harvest Moon. 
I knew that one all right; once I was on the decoration 
committee for a prom and we rigged up a tremendous 
orange moon that lit up behind the girl singer in the band; 
she wore a tight black satin dress and had one of those 
husky, throaty voices that were popular then; and just as 
she hit her first ardent exhortation to the old harvest moon, 
imploring it to shine on, the moon blew a fuse, and the 
girl was so surprised she flubbed her lines, and all of us 
on the floor dancing came in with the words of the song, 
but it took an electrician twenty minutes to get the moon 
glowing orange again. And now the piano beat it out 
behind me, the tempo slow, but still the same quick me- 
chanical pound and jingle, tying it all up in a bundle. And 
right then the idea of Sorin Hall's buying a player piano 
seemed to me wonderfully right. The proper gesture. In 
that hall they always did things their own way. I felt fond 
of them. A few years ago Iowa played here for a homecom- 
ing game and there was the regular annual interhall contest 
for the most spectacular decorations. Some of the newer 
halls, particularly those inhabited by freshmen, went all out 
with twenty-foot cutouts and terrific displays that bloomed 
under colored floodlights. Over on the porch of Sorin 
somebody tied one withered cornstalk to a pillar. The 
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proper gesture. Salute to the visiting Cornhuskers. But so 
much for competition. A commentary. Just right. 

The oldest of the residence halls, its draughty high- 
ceilinged rooms for many years reserved exclusively for 
seniors, Sorin must have retained through the years a touch 
of the cockiness which went into its building. In the i88o's 
the common dormitory and common study hall were stand- 
ard for Catholic colleges in this country; most of them 
like Notre Damehad a strong boarding school tradition. 
In that period the building of this "Collegiate Hall" with 
private rooms it got its present name later must have 
been a dramatic venture, an experiment, possibly perilous, 
for Notre Dame. When you try something new you have 
to think of the money that may be lost. And at that time 
there wasn't much money here to risk; there's never been 
much money here, for that matter, the way academic 
money is commonly reckoned in terms of endowments 
and gifts and that sort of- 
The piano, faraway across the grass, tinkled dim and 
shrill, establishing its harvest moon up in the sky. 

The twenties were the times for popular songs. Look 
how many of them have been revived. Something in the 
air then that seems desirable today; a kind of confidence, 
perhaps, a purely temporal confidence; a sense of the cer- 
tainty of days going on and on without any change but 
for the better. That was what you felt in the twenties 
a conviction that it was all opening up, for you and all 
the lucky people. It was rich and comfortable, and it was 
nobody's particular responsibility. The harvest moon kept 
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right on shining, no matter what you personally did, and 
sweet Georgia Brown was always there, in a black satin 
dress with a short skirt and a low waistline, Charlestoning 
and saying "Hey! Hey! Uncle Dudley!" 

And now, like it or not, it's eschatology that's in the 
air; the science of the last things. Even for the people 
who don't believe much in anything final the feeling is 
there, the morning apprehension, the noonday anxiety. A 
number of years and then a mushroom over Hiroshima 
changed the climate. And behind me now the player piano 
stopped pounding; but on the porch of Sorin the crowd, 
I knew, must still be grinning in pride, andI suppose 
the kind of assurance proper to their time and age and 
place. One generation passeth away and another genera- 
tion cometh: but the earth standeth forever. An old priest 
I didn't know passed me near the bookstore at the corner 
of Badin Hall; we both said good morning. At the same 
time a girl in a pink sweater and blue skirt came pushing 
a baby carriage down the wide sunny sidewalk: a student's 
wife, from Vetville, on the east edge of the campus, where 
a hundred-odd Notre Dame families live in a veterans' 
housing center popularly called Fertile Valley. The old 
priest stopped and talked to the girl; together they peered 
down at the baby. Eschatology. 

I headed up the sidewalk for the Dining Hall. I had an 
appointment to meet a student in the Caf to talk over a 
story he had just written. A man with caved-in cheeks 
was mopping the brown tile foyer; the hot, wet smell of 
strong soap came up from the floor. "Morning," I said. 
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"Go ahead/' he told me; and I cut by, leaving tracks on 
the slippery tile. Ahead of me, beyond the open doors of 
one of the two great wings that each seat fifteen hundred 
eaters a half dozen women in white hovered over a stretch 
of oaken tables. Cutting right, I pushed open one of the 
brass-studded red-leather doors of the Caf, which with 
the huge kitchen connects the two wings; and I was in the 
coffee-and-bacon smelling high room lighted by windows 
up close to the ceiling on one side; beneath them, far down, 
a silver rail and a room-long silvery cave for the steam- 
counters; ahead, a jumble of oak tables and chairs, daily 
spaced and ranked in military precision, but daily confused 
as they now were, with chairs in the aisles and tables slanted 
crosswise and a fine litter of dirty dishes, scattered morn- 
ing newspapers, and crumpled napkins on each one; and 
perhaps a hundred or so students, teachers, priests, Brothers, 
visitors, and girls from the Library having ten o'clock cof- 
fee, and all jabbering over it, so that the hum of the place 
mingled with the clack of the plastic dishes and the jingle 
of silverware. "Morning, morning, morning," I said, edg- 
ing among the multitude, and peering about for my stu- 
dent. 

They used to keep the cafeteria line open all day. Now 
after nine-thirty you have to get your coffee in a paper 
cup on the soda fountain side. But thenonce you could 
get a tenderloin steak sandwich here for a quarter, and 
with very decent trimmings, too, onions, pickle, lettuce, 
toast, and French fries. The sun riseth and goeth down. 
I maneuvered to the end of the room, past the magazine 
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stand and the cigarette counter; and Doris saw me and 
had a paper cup of coffee waiting; for which I paid her a 
dime, both of us remembering when it would have been 
a nickel, because Doris began working here when the 
Dining Hall opened in 1927, the year I was a sophomore 
and was required with everybody else to take my meals 
in this enormous new University food center, not here in 
the Caf of course but in one of the two tremendous wings, 
where if you had a good student waiter you could get 
seconds and thirds on the meal of the day and could some- 
times even get a la carte specials. 

The year before that, when I was a freshman, I ate, by 
the law which governed freshmen in that remote era, in. 
the Main Building, in the ground floor section which now 
quarters the Academic Offices. The nuns used to cook for 
us then; we had grape pie in which seeds and sometimes 
stems were included; and on Friday nights a beautiful flat 
rectangular apple pie with cinnamon and sugar all over its 
top. In the winter the meat and vegetables frequently got a 
chill on the way across through the snow. We were chiefly 
sustained in those days by the famous Notre Dame buns, 
now extinct as the dodo, crusty tan mounds, inexpressibly 
excellent when fresh and piled with unsalted butter; but 
hardening gradually as they aged down the week; until 
they petrified finally into legend, and became formidable 
to dental fillings, and were universally cursed and cele- 
brated, and addressed in ink, plastered with a stamp, and 
mailed bare parcel post to friends, parents, sweethearts, 
all over the country, as valorous tokens of what we fresh- 
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men of the prospective crop of 1930 were equipped to 
chew, swallow, digest, and be nurtured upon in the fierce 
daily lives we then lived, under harvest moon and with 
Georgia Brown writing us occasional letters, which our 
roommates stole and thumbtacked to the hall bulletin 
boards; and under the discipline and order and intellectual, 
moral, total excitement imposed upon us rigorously, per- 
petually, by a kind of impersonal omnipresent entity which 
we called Notre Dame. 

I took my coffee to an empty table. A pair of graduate 
assistants in biology joined me inside of ninety seconds. 
We talked about hypertension, alcohol, and nicotine. I 
gathered that with a discreet alternation of whisky and 
cigarettes one might continue to live interminably. The 
student I'd been looking for came up and said "Pardon 
me." I excused myself from biology, which at its most 
intense can sometimes change a man's whole life in the 
middle of a May morning. For twenty minutes then I 
talked to the student about his short story; it was a piece 
with considerable reality under the words, and the student 
was a fellow profoundly concerned about making that 
reality come through; he was the kind of person who 
knows what you're talking about almost before you be- 
gin. I had been thinking about the story the night before 
and had doped out a cut at the beginning, where the props 
seemed to be still standing, and had figured on an expan- 
sion right in the middle, where things were riding along 
undeveloped, unexploited. The writer could see the ex- 
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pansion, all right, but he didn't like the idea of cutting; 
so we got from his story to narrative in general, and we 
were having a fine time. He started to tell about a new 
thing he was writing, and I shut him up, because it's bet- 
ter to use the energy for writing than for talking, and a 
story can get crystallized in talk if you aren't careful 
this is something I learned from Charlie Phillips. Then we 
decided that before he -did anything more with the story 
on the table we'd read it aloud in class next week and see 
how it went. Then it was almost time for the eleven o'clock 
bell so we parted. Everybody in the Caf was moving out; 
new people were moving in; the women at the steam- 
counters were getting ready for the dinnertime line at 
Notre Dame the noon meal is dinner, and at six o'clock 
there's supperand there was a great bustle and clatter of 
tidying up tables. 

Outside, the sun was hot and over beside Badin Hall 
there was a blue jay squawking on the top crooked branch 
of a bright pink Judas tree. 
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. HEY say that Marquette was probably the first man 
after the Indians to see this local land. In the spring of 
1675, dying of a "bloody flux" which had not prevented 
him from returning the winter before on a promised mis- 
sion to the Illinois, he was on his way back to Jesuit head- 
quarters at St. Ignace, in what is now the state of Michi- 
gan. He traveled by an "unknown route": the probability 
is that he came up the Kankakee and portaged across to 
the St. Joseph River at a point from which the Dome is 
now visible, a few miles away. 

In Volume LIX of the seventy-three volumes of The 
Jesuit Relations -an immense stockpile of early American 
documentaries which someday some canny publisher might 
consider reducing to "reader" size there is a short account 
by Father Claude Dablon, Marquette's superior, of this, 
the gentle missionary's last voyage, during which he died. 
It's a beautiful, moving, completely simple piece of prose, 
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worthy of comparison with those tremendous pages which 
tell of the death of Socrates. The Marquette account 
doesn't have the compulsion, the intense drama, the final 
grandeur of Plato's passage; yet it stands up solidly as a 
serene contrast, as another kind of rendering of another 
and even more significant kind of martyrdom. What the 
citizens of Athens did for Socrates the wilderness of this 
middlewest did for the debonair priest; and in a way the 
lives and deaths of two menthe philosopher in Athens, 
the missionary among the Indians seem similarly generous, 
equally unselfish, though their personalities and their mis- 
sions were so fantastically different. 

I suppose it makes no difference at all what European 
was first in this territory. But because the character of 
Marquette has always seemed to me so clear a blending 
of intense valor with great personal modesty I'd like very 
much to believe that he was the first at this particular one 
of a thousand midwestern portages. The chances are 
that some wandering Frenchman got out this way and 
left no trace many years before him; but the past has its 
proper darkness, in which one can only wonder what 
men passed along the southernmost bend of the St. Joseph 
River on the day when, say, certain other men were busy 
unloading stores at Plymouth Rock. 

The first sure comer is La Salle. In December, 1679, he 
made the portage. A couple of years later he was back, 
arranging a deal by which the local Miamis united with 
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the Potawatomies and Illinois "to resist the aggression of 
the Iroquois." The meetin'g took place under a huge oak 
which still stands, perhaps a quarter of a mile from the 
river, and a few steps off the old portage trail; the ground 
about it, which in La Salle's time was the site of a Miami 
village, is now a South Bend cemetery. I drove out one day 
lately to look at the tree; I thought it might somehow 
freshen my mind about history; I suppose I thought I 
might even catch some trace of Rene Robert Cavelier Sieur 
de la Salle, all in red and gold and plumes. He was a re- 
markable man; his tracks on this continent are like a scrib- 
ble from Canada to Texas. But all I found among the 
gravestones was the great superannuated Council Oak it 
is estimated as about seven hundred years old leaning all 
its spread westward in a fierce arthritic thrust. On three 
sides of its great bole, which is a good eight feet through 
at the roots, are the tarred, cemented circles left by 
branches cut off; around the biggest of these a ring of 
scar tissue has bulged up thick and pale as an inner tube. 
Wire cables and rusted pipes hold up the remaining limbs, 
except in the lower sweep to the west; here, fifty feet out 
from the cracked gray trunk, the lowest branch twists 
stiffly down to earth, where a groove has been neatly 
scooped for it in the grass. There is no weariness in the 
drooping; only immense and crippling age. Ajnong the 
leathery green leaves hang fuzzy green clusters of acorns. 
Black ants scurry over the deep creases in the elephant- 
gray bark. I felt glad I had come. 
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This is gentle, easy, soft, rolling, juicy country here- 
abouts. Cows look good in it, particularly when they're 
against a slope, with a mucky creek at the bottom. Rows 
of corn slicing straight as geometry over a swell of black 
land look particularly appropriate. On the rounding loose 
gravel back roads you see every once in a while an Amish 
buggy, carrying a bearded man and a bonneted woman; 
there are tremendous gabled, pinnacled, windowed barns; 
and tiger lilies in the ditches, roses on the wire fence. Per- 
sonally, I find this a pleasant part of the world to inhabit; 
but I am a native Midwesterner, and this kind of country is 
natural to me. I still miss intensely the great glittering, fit- 
ful lake beside which I lived approximately half my life 
to date. But otherwise I am at home on level land in a 
possible hundred-twenty degree spread of temperature. 
Mountains have always disturbed me: this is not an argu- 
ment against them but the statement of a fact momentarily 
pertinent but quite unimportant to anybody but myself. 
Oceans, which I associate with the open spread to a sky- 
line that the great lake of my early life gave, I like very 
much. But I get along nicely in the landscape in which I 
find myself at present; we are sympathetic, the scene and 
I; we have our respective pasts in common. 

Yet I can understand, because in other places I have 
myself felt a strangeness, an anonymity in the hills, a dubi- 
ous texture in the clouds of other regionsI can under- 
stand the complaints of those who come to Notre Dame 
from native parts unlike this northern Indiana. They say 
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this country is too flat; and it is flat, by comparison. They 
say it is too hot; and it sometimes is too hot for comfort- 
able human occupancy during short stretches occurring 
any time between June and late September. They say it 
is too cold; and God knows the wind can eat into you 
and congeal your marrow on any unpredictable day or 
week of days it likes, between November and April. I 
have walked, or pushed my way slanting at an acute angle 
into the very force and pressure of coldness out of the 
northwest from the turn in front of Alumni Hall to the 
wide front doors of the Dining Hall; and at the end of the 
passage I have had no shin bones and known my cheeks 
as pure ice and my nose to have dropped off in the squeak- 
ing snow outside Dillon. But I am getting along; my chilled 
blood bubbles at its liveliest in August; I now look for- 
ward bleakly to the winter day when, like an old professor 
from Austria who taught here some years ago, I shall pro- 
ceed across the glazed ice with hooks on my galoshes, 
sprinkling salt from a red and white box before me as I 
shuffle. Only most of all what the students and the faculty 
members from other regions complain about locally is the 
rain. And it does rain here. I am no authority on this sub- 
ject; I couldn't cite you a statistic; my private opinion is 
that on the average it rains here within a drop or two of 
what it rains elsewhere in the Mississippi River Valley, or 
in the St. Lawrence River Valley (we are just about be- 
tween the two here, and drain both ways). But I would 
never dare to push this view against the violent and deep- 
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seated conviction of any man. My own toes have squished 
often enough inside my shoes to give me sense. It rains 
here. 

The region in which Notre Dame stands was claimed 
first by France, then by England; for a moment or two, 
in 1781, it was grabbed at by Spain, when an expedition 
starting from St. Louis came up this way, burned down a 
fort, and then withdrew forever. The Continental Con- 
gress in 1787 enacted the "Ordinance for the Govern- 
ment of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio," a 
fragment of which territory was to turn out Notre Dame 
campus; and then in 1816 Indiana was admitted to the 
Union as a state, under a constitution one article of which 
rather remarkably noted the responsibility of the state to 
educate all its citizens. 

No doubt a succession of human beings passed around 
the two present campus lakes in all those years; but I 
have never heard or read who, and intuition hardly serves. 
Back in 1686 Father Claude Allouez, a Jesuit, had founded 
a mission on the banks of St. Mary's Lake; occasional mis- 
sionaries visited the region later, but not very consistently; 
and between the late seventeenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies there is simply one of those long provocative preg- 
nant periods which stimulate the curiosity: one knows that 
in that succession of years the high grass grew and seeded 
itself, and the winds blew, the seasonal alternation went 
on. Passenger pigeons blackened the sky in steady flight 
one day after another; John James Audubon reckoned 
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them to exceed a billion birds to a flock. The Indians lived, 
wandered, hunted here. "Deer, wolf, black bear, fox, mink, 
otter, wild cat, raccoon and muskrat abounded/' But if in 
some secret way places are made and prepared for later 
use, here the secrecy is kept; and the details of the prepara- 
tion may only be speculated upon, in distant wonder. 

Later on there are details, facts, names, even dates. 

In 1820 a man called Pierre Navarre settled in what is 
now South Bend. He was an agent of the American Fur 
Company. He married a Potawatomie woman. In later 
life, he seems to have drifted a bit, following the Indians 
west; but he returned here to die. Some blocks down the 
street I live on, in a park along the river, Navarre's cabin 
stands, moved there from its original location a quarter of 
a mile away. Between the plastered chinks its hand-hewn 
wooden walls are carved with hundreds of initials; high 
up as knife will reach have been cut out such memorable 
sentiments as "B.B. loves F.W." 

With Navarre in 1820 came a man named Alexis 
Coquillard. He bought a section of land here from one 
Pierre LeClerc, who signed his name with a mark. 
Coquillard, an agent for the same fur company as em- 
ployed Navarre, went down for a time to the Little St. 
Joseph Station, at what is now Fort Wayne; but he seems 
to have ranged back and forth; and in 1823 he settled per- 
manently here, at the Big St. Joseph Station. 

He was the first settler. After the Indians and the hunt- 
ers, the soldiers, trappers, and traders, Coquillard was the 
first man who decided to live here. He was a sixth-genera- 
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tion American; his family had come to Canada at about 
the time La Salle was meeting the Miamis and Potawatomies 
under the oak; he himself was born in Detroit. A big man 
six feet two, carrying a couple of hundred pounds of 
weightlight haired, blue eyed, he was according to all 
accounts a person of great charm and acumen. Every- 
thing I've ever heard or read about him adds up to plain 
admiration. He and his wife apparently had a tremendous 
influence on both the local Indians and on the gradually 
growing settlement. When Lathrop Taylor, also a trader, 
came here in 1827 he and Coquillard between them literally 
laid out the town of South Bend. If I interpret the two 
men accurately, looking at them through so many years, 
Coquillard was the dynamic, volatile, imaginative person- 
ality, and Lathrop Taylor the competent administrator. 

Behind the white stone Library on the campus, on the 
top of a slope that goes down to St. Mary's Lake, very 
near the original College building, stands the Log Chapel. 
It's a small building, a little cabin. When I was a student, 
and for some years after that, until law required several 
days of pre-matrimonial residence in the state, there used 
to be a wedding there practically every other day. Grad- 
uates came back here with their girls to be married. It was 
a practice which started somehow or other, and I think 
a very good one; I followed it myself without regret; I 
remember that my Aunt Molly, however, as wedding 
guest, for a time regretted exceedingly that in the tiny 
chapel there was no choir loft, because she had expected 
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a solo. She was impressed, however, being a woman of 
judgment, with the marble slab in the middle of the floor, 
the Latin inscription of which was explained to her by my 
cousin Eugene as signifying that hereunder lay the mortal 
remains of Stephen Theodore Badin, the first priest or- 
dained in the United States. 

This Log Chapel is a replica of an earlier chapel which 
burned down in one of the numerous fires to which Notre 
Dame has been subject. The earlier, burned chapel was 
built by Father Sorin a few months after he arrived in these 
parts; and it in turn had replaced a still earlier one, lying 
down closer to the lake, which had been built by this 
same Stephen Theodore Badin shortly after he came here, 
in 1830, to pick up the missionary work begun almost a 
hundred and fifty years before by Allouez, but since then 
generally neglected. 

This man Badin must have been a terror. He was sixty- 
two when he came here, presumably retired after a quar- 
ter of a century of rough and valiant work behind him in 
Kentucky and Ohio. He happened to be in Detroit, visit- 
ing his brother, when a local Potawatomie chief, Pokagon, 
arrived in that place, requesting that blackrobes come to 
visit his tribe, which hadn't seen a priest in fifty years. The 
story has it that Pokagon, making this request, got down 
on his knees and recited the Our Father, Hail Mary, 
Apostles* Creed, and the Ten Commandments in Pota- 
watomie, as a sign*bf how much his people had retained of 
their Faith. And Badin was so impressed that he bounced 
out of retirement and rode west the next day. 
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He was a wiry little old man who could still emphati- 
cally handle a horse, or anything else; he smoked strong 
tobacco. He was an opinionated, zealous, indefatigable 
missionary of extremely high voltage. A frontier priest, he 
was not known primarily for his suavity. He has been 
recorded as a pulpit-pounder sturdier yet, as a preacher 
who would set his Mass book on the head of any con- 
venient small boy, and then shout out an immense, pro- 
longed, explosive sermon over boy and book together, 
while waving his half-paralyzed right arm to mark the ac- 
cents of his discourse. A peppery bird; a fireball. Not pre- 
cisely the person one would choose to be wrecked on a 
desert island with. Too strenuous for comfort. He could 
tell a man off, chew a man down, cut a man off at the 
hips. But I think it is verifiable to say that he was dedi- 
cated: that is, he gave himself absolutely to his work, and 
conceived himself as having no importance outside it; he 
seems to have looked upon his mission quite simply as that 
of bringing, practically single-handedly, the living Christ 
into the Northwest Territory. And that is what he did, 
most of his long life, being quite crusty, and officious, and 
terribly stubborn about it. 

I have sometimes wondered how he got on personally 
with Sorin, who Was himself no mouse. 

If this were a work of fiction I would have a hard 
time justifying the matter which immediately follows: it 
would seem too pat for credibility, too nicely placed, too 
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neatly worked in: if I used it at all I'd have to go back 
and plant some preparation. 

But the plain nonfictitious fact is that the sentence 
which ends the section above the sentence speculating on 
how Badin and Sorin might have got on togetherwas 
written on or about eleven o'clock on a hot summer morn- 
ing. Having written it, I took the dog for a walk. He is 
a large and impetuous beast who jerks me from side- 
walk to curb and back again, so that our zigzag proces- 
sion must regale the South Bend neighbors. But I have 
learned through the years to carry on my meditations 
while being jerked. On this particular morning, as I ex- 
ercised or was exercised by the dog, I continued to won- 
der about the relationship between Sorin and Badin. It's 
quite possible for a writer to get a little balmy while 
working; he can get fascinated by questions which have 
no immediate bearing upon his own or anybody else's 
current existence. So I thought about Sorin and Badin, 
two priests out of France, both of them long dead, yet, 
in terms of my present business of trying to figure out 
the past from which the present has come, very much 
alive and active. 

The sequence went like this: Badin had already left 
the local mission and had been succeeded by two suc- 
ceeding missionaries by the time Sorin arrived here, in 
the icy November of 1842. So the men hadn't met at 
once on local ground. But Badin had acquired, in his time 
here, some five hundred acres of land, including the two 
lakes on the present campus; his intention had been to 
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establish an orphanage; but he was getting old; in 1835 
he turned his holding over to the Bishop of Vincennes. 
And it was this land, augmented by about four hundred 
more acres, which the Bishop of Vincennes in 1 842 turned 
over to Sorin, on condition that within two years he 
establish a college and build a novitiate for the Brothers. 

Then in 1845 Badin turned up again, with possibly a 
rather proprietary air, on a property which had once 
been principally his but which Sorin had by this time, 
in three years, considerably improved. And Badin pro- 
fessed to be full of admiration for the work accomplished 
by the much younger priest. (They were at this time sev- 
enty-seven and thirty-one; about a half century apart; 
one was a tiny battered veteran, the other a stocky vig- 
orous volunteer who in an incredibly short while had got 
a university chartered.) They apparently took to one an- 
other. Badin even proposed to turn over to Notre Dame 
certain property in Louisville worth, allegedly, twelve to 
fifteen thousand dollars, in return for which he asked a 
four hundred dollar annuity. Sorin agreed. They made a 
deal. And as I walked the dog I wondered how, in their 
arrangements, these two personalities, both very strong, 
had managed not to clash. 

When I came home the mailman had left two bills, a 
letter from my mother, and a notice from the Audio- 
Visual Department at Notre Dame stating that the Eisen- 
stein film Alexander Nevsky would be shown at 1:30 day 
after tomorrow. I usually receive my notices of doings 
on the campus a day or two after the events have oc- 
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curred; and I was grateful for this advance word; I stuck 
the notice from Audio-Visual against the desk lamp, so I 
wouldn't forget. Then I had lunch; and afterward drove 
out to the campus to return an armful of books about 
which the Library had already sent me two imperative 
postcards. 

In front of the Dining Hall I met a succession of Sis- 
ters. Half the summer students at Notre JDame are nuns, 
come from all over the country, to work here on their 
Masters' and Doctors' degrees. Now in the hot sun, in 
their black and white and brown, with their blue cords 
and their black cords and their fifteen decade rosaries about 
their waists, and in their white fluted coifs and demure 
veils and ankle-length skirts, all cool-looking in their wool 
"Good afternoon, Sister!" "Good afternoon, Sister!" 
they headed toward the Rockne Memorial, where the 
swimming pool was theirs for the afternoon. "Good after- 
noon, Sister!" 

In the airless, luminous quiet of the Library foyer I saw 
the Archivist, sharpening a red pencil at the sharpener 
screwed to the circulation desk. And because Sorin and 
Badin were still curiously on my mind I went over and 
asked him if offhand he happened to know how things 
had stood between the two. "Well!" he cried. "Now that's 
an interesting" 

He led me back through the stacks, up the short flight 
of stairs to the rooms given over to the Archives. "Now 
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just a moment! "he was unlocking a green cupboard, rum- 
maging through folders inside" Here!" 

So then I spent three and a half hours that afternoon 
reading the handwritten pages of a huge bound transla- 
tionmade I'm not sure when by a certain Father Toohey 
of the Chronicles of Notre Dame du Lac, -from the year 
1842, written by the Reverend Edward Frederick Sorin. 

On the side of the biggest of the set of rooms housing 
the Notre Dame Archives a nun on a stepladder was doing 
something vigorous to the top drawer of an open green 
steel file. Two graduate students in T-shirts sat at a long 
table flicking each a drawer full of the little unique white 
cards that index magazine treatment of American Catholic 
history. A stenographer in a yellow dress made a noise- 
less typewriter give off rubbery thuds in the corner. People 
strolled in and out carrying papers in their hands. I felt 
impressed, because I knew there was a lot of remarkable 
stuff here; those papers might be pieces of the private 
correspondence of Orestes Brownson or General Sher- 
man, or tidbits out of certain diocesan and archdiocesan 
records which go back to the start of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but then I got into Sorin. Every little while some- 
body would stop and ask me if I was finding what I 
wanted. It was very hot. As I leaned over the Chronicles 
my shirt stuck to the varnish along the table edge; sweat 
crawled down my back. 

At one point as I read my conscience briefly troubled 
me about the commitment I had already made, in a chap- 
ter preceding, not to indulge in any formal research but 
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to rely upon experience, recollection, and affinity for my 
material. But it seemed to me that what I was doing was 
merely an agreeable and quite unexpected, fortuitous effect 
of my presence on the campus this particular afternoon, 
when after having written a sentence speculating about 
Badin and Sorin, and having walked the dog, and lunched, 
and remembered the overdue library books, and met the 
Archivist 

In short, reading this fine, slanted, beautifully clear hand- 
writingwith an occasional blank space, accompanied by 
an apologetic confession in the i ^argin: "Here I cannot 
make out the French word" seemed to me just one more 
experience of my own in the present tense at Notre Dame; 
and I decided it did not violate my resolutions at all. 

Yet it was like the visit to Council Oak, too, in a way: 
on every page there seemed a chance to catch Sorin un- 
aware, to find something about him here that nobody else 
had ever found. 

I came across a reference to Southport, which was the 
original name of the town in Wisconsin where I was born. 
I came across the account, very matter-of-fact in the phras- 
ing, of how the priest who had led a second expedition 
out from France, to join Sorin here, had on the way fallen 
off I think it was a bishop's second-story balcony in De- 
troit; and all his companions and I daresay the bishop 
too, not to mention any startled passers-bywere extremely 
worried for the life of the unfortunate man; but he recov- 
ered, edifying it is said those who nursed him; and later 
he came on here. 
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I found a number of small things I had not known or 
had known but dimly; and a great many large things that 
are part of the Notre Dame legend. And I discovered at 
least a touch or two dealing with the later personal rela- 
tions between Sorin and Badin. 

At about the time when Badin was turning over his 
Louisville property, allegedly worth twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars, in return for a life annuity of four 
hundred dollars, the two men were apparently at one on 
a high peak of accord. But then it turned out that at 
the very brightest figure Badin's Louisville property could 
be turned into only six thousand dollars cash. This must 
have cast Sorin down: he was always desperate for money. 
No doubt he said something pertinent to Badin. No doubt 
Badin made a pertinent reply. Relations chilled. "Mr. 
Badin," thus the Chronicles treating this period "who 
never agrees with anybody, begins now to criticize and 
condemn everything that he himself has approved and 
admired at Notre Dame du Lac. He complains, he grows 
excited, he charges ingratitude, he accuses F. Sorin to the 
Rector . . ." 

Just exactly what Sorin wished to do about the four 
hundred dollar annuity and the diminished Louisville 
property I could not find recorded. But "when he wishes 
to regulate his accounts with Mr. Badin he finds the claims 
of the latter so unreasonable and insisted on so obsti- 
nately . . ." 

And then a note which hints at some deeper, graver 
split between the two: "From the end of 1845 F. Badin is 
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evidently angry with F. Sorin. The latter is well aware of 
the cause, which is not a matter of dollars, but one that he 
must keep to himself, leaving to God to arrest the effects 
whenever it is his good pleasure to do so." 

Yet Badin got his annuity from Notre Dame, and lived 
eight years more on it, dying aged eighty-five in Cincin- 
nati. 

Later on in the Chronicles, in a passage which refers to 
another difference in which he was involved, Sorin writes, 
with what seems an intense, even painful sincerity, some 
lines which may be taken out of context as a comment 
on the whole affair Badin: "St. Theresa somewhere speaks 
of 'the war of the saints,' and she goes on to show that 
even with good and pure intentions men of God do not 
always agree as to the means to be employed to promote 
his glory.' 7 

And at the very end of the Chronicles, in a brief retro- 
spective section written about forty years after the first 
entries, and much more personal in tone than anything 
else in the book, Sorin eulogizes Father Badin and insists 
that any account ever written about the early years of 
Notre Dame must give appropriate, indeed affectionate, 
glory to the crusty old priest who was first on the ground 
and who did so much, as missionary and as personality, for 
God and for man in this region. 
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I D WARD FREDERICK SORIN was born on Febru- 
ary 6, 1814, in the French village of La Roche, which at 
that time was composed of three families. His father was 
a farmer. 

Nobody can ever itemize accurately the complex influ- 
encesof nature and of grace; conscious and unconscious; 
apparent and hidden which move any man to his way of 
living his life. But Sorin for reasons which he assuredly 
never found invalid entered the seminary at Le Mans, to 
study for the priesthood, when he was in his early teens. 

While he was there a missionary bishop, Simon Brute, of 
Vincennes, Indiana, came as missionary bishops still do 
come to seminaries to tell the assembled young men what 
arduous apostolates were currently open. It seems impos- 
sible not to believe that Brute's visit profoundly influenced 
Sorin's later life. 

He was ordained when he was twenty-four; for fifteen 
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months he was a curate in a small town. Then, presumably 
discontented it would be romantic but quite unfounded to 
say that he felt a nameless urge to establish Notre Dame 
rising in him he went for counsel to the Abbe Moreau. 

Basil Anthony Moreau had been a professor at the semi- 
nary during part of Sorin's time there. In 1835 he had given 
up teaching and had organized a small group called Auxil- 
iary Priests, whose particular mission it was to assist pastors 
of very poor parishes. At about the same time, at the re- 
quest of their aging founder, Father Jaques-Frangois Du- 
jarie, he took over direction of the Brothers of St. Joseph, 
a considerably larger group of religious teachers estab- 
lished in 1820 and already flourishing. 

It must be remembered that the French Revolution had 
not extended its coverage of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity to the Catholic Church. In the post-revolutionary 
period a startling yet understandable number of Catholic 
organizations were quickly established to repair, by teach- 
ing, preaching, and charity, the religious condition of 
France itself, and to assist in missions of French founda- 
tion. Of these numerous groups, one was the Brothers of St. 
Joseph, another the Auxiliary Priests. These two, merging 
under the superiorship of Moreau, eventually became the 
Congregation of Holy Cross. 

When Sorin, presumably not content under the mild 
obligations of his life as small-town curate, came to see 
Moreau in Le Mans, Moreau in turn was there meeting, in 
that same summer of 1839, a messenger from Indiana. 
Celestine de la Hailandiere, vicar-general and right-hand 
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man to Bishop Brute of Vincennes, had come to France 
to try to arrange for a missionary expedition to America. 
What he particularly wanted was a group of teaching 
Brothers. During that summer Brute died; Celestine de la 
Hailandiere was named his successor and consecrated in 
France; and he and Moreau came to a somewhat cloudy 
agreement the details of which seem later to have been 
more or less misunderstood on both sides that within a 
year a party of Brothers, accompanied by a priest, would 
set out from Le Mans for the diocese of Vincennes. 

On the surface it all shapes up; Notre Dame is in the 
making; a set of incidents, casual, apparently accidental 
meetings (but really causal connections): a plot work- 
ing out, with determined personalities, pregnant circum- 
stances, and coincidences in time setting up a progression 
of effects which could hardly have been foreseen but 
which, once its elements are all in position, takes on design, 
even a kind of inevitability. 

There was also suspense. What many people do not 
understand about missionary activity is that in addition 
to requiring rather especially dedicated, selfless men it also 
costs money. Moreau seems to have been a person incapable 
of exact calculation about the number of francs neces- 
sary to support life, either his own or that of others. (For 
this reason quite apart from what appears to have been 
his general sweetness of character a great many people, 
having similar difficulty with dollars, may feel a strong 
personal affiliation with him.) While De la Hailandiere 
from this country kept clamoring for the promised con- 
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tingent, Moreau in France kept stalling. The two of them 
had apparently never finally decided either who was to 
foot the bill or how it was to be split. Moreau had an 
active, growing community in 1840 there were fifteen 
Auxiliary Priests, eighty Brothers, forty-five novices, 
thirty-nine establishments, with a fortieth just starting in 
Algeria but he didn't have any francs to spare for financ- 
ing an expedition to America. Yet curiously, almost un- 
reasonably, the American project stayed alive. And its 
initial financing came about by fluke: a zealous woman in 
Le Mans donated a gold chain; it was raffled off; some 
quite unexpected money came in. 

Of course Sorin was the man chosen by Moreau to lead 
the expedition to America. 

He had taken his vows as an Auxiliary in 1840. The 
chances are that the delays irritated him tremendously, and 
that he offered them up with pious snorts of suppressed 
impatience. 

On August 8, 1841, he sailed from Le Havre with six 
Brothers on the "Iowa," bound to New York. 

There was trouble at the gangplank. Moreau had given 
Sorin three thousand francs to cover expenses for the 
whole group from Le Mans to Vincennes, Indiana. Some- 
body had figured wrong. It turned out that ordinary pas- 
sage for seven to New York would cost thirty-five hundred 
francs; how much it would later cost to get from New 
York to Vincennes that incredible spread of American 
miles presumably nobody at the pier dared think. So 
Sorin made a quick deal, on his own. He had the tempera- 
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ment for instant decision. He also had a talent for inde- 
pendent action. He was a man who liked to get things 
done. Without bothering his religious superior for more 
money he simply arranged for cut-rate steerage accommo- 
dations for himself and the six Brothers. They traveled in 
"a large hall below deck sixty feet long by thirty feet 
wide, lighted only at one end by a trap door five feet 
square," in which space were crowded "over fifty persons, 
all varieties, scattered pell-mell, without any distinction, 
sometimes quarreling, sometimes exuberantly merry." 

This initial difficulty over money and its immediate 
resolution establish a strain; they set a pattern; they pre- 
figure much of Sorin's later life. There was hardly ever a 
time thereafter when he didn't have to stew about money. 
And there was hardly ever a time when he didn't meet 
emergency, financial or otherwise, by some impulsive de- 
cision which often involved difficulty for himself and for 
others, but which somehow always turned out surprisingly 
well. 

A schoolmate of Sorin's, recalling in later life certain 
boyhood realities, is recorded as having said: "Of ... us, 
Edward Sorin was always first. And he knew how to 
profit by it to boss the others. He was born for that." 

It strikes me as illuminating that, to this very day, al- 
most everybody at Notre Dame seems to think of Sorin 
as a great, burly, tall, muscular man, of incredible vigor 
and enormous physical strength. This is probably an un- 
warranted identification of quality and quantity. For if 
third-hand testimony is acceptable I got it from a man 
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who got it from a man who knew Sorin well the founder 
of Notre Dame was about five feet eight, wiry rather 
than huge, equipped with dynamism rather than with 
sinew. 

A man here on the campus who has done considerable 
research into local backgrounds made the precise charac- 
terization the other day when I happened to be talking 
to him. "Sorin always had his own ideas," this man said. 
"And by God, he saw to it that everybody around him 
had his ideas too!" 

It took thirty-six days for the crossing from Le Havre 
to New York. It took twenty-five days for the journey, 
then, by river, canal, lake, and cart, from New York to 
Vincennes, 

Possibly at this point it should be noted that up to, in- 
cluding, and extending for some time beyond the date 
October 10, 1841, when the seven from Le Mans arrived 
at Vincennes, Sorin had expressed no intention of found- 
ing an American university to be called Notre Dame du 
Lac. Neither had anybody else. Notre Dame was the result 
of one of those impetuous acts with which Sorin met 
emergencies. 

At Vincennes he dickered a bit with Bishop de la Hailan- 
diere, and then, at St. Peter's, near Washington, Indiana, 
he set up a school. Tuition and board, including washing 
and mending, were fixed at eighteen dollars a quarter, 
payable in advance. For an extra two dollars a student 
could get instruction in either the "French or German 
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language"; a very ambitious Hoosier could tackle both 
tongues at a bargain rate of three dollars. There was an 
astonishingly eager enrollment, almost at once; so good 
that six months later another school was started a few 
miles away. 

But the loose ends which had been left dangling when 
De la Hailandiere had originally talked to Moreau began 
now to whip about. Questions as to who was to pay for 
what came up between Sorin and the bishop. The bishop 
has been thought by some researchers to have been of 
irascible disposition. Sorin was never a mild man. Also 
Sorin, after some months in which his energies seem not 
to have been fully consumed in establishing a novitiate 
and a pair of schools, had somehow cooked up the idea of 
starting a college. It would be interesting to know how 
this notion came to him, under what circumstances and 
pressures, at what hour of day or night, as sudden flash 
or slow development. But however it came, the bishop 
already had a college in Vincennes; he didn't want two; he 
was explicit, positive, and unpersuadable on this subject, 
Sorin also was explicit, positive, and unpersuadable. Thus 
rise emergencies. 

There might have been a furious fight here, consider- 
ing the dominant humors of the men involved. It appears 
most decorous and anticlimactic that eventually the bishop 
should have offered Sorin some land up near South Bend, 
on the St. Joseph River, where he could monkey around 
with his fancy project if he had a mind, provided that in 
two yearsno more he get a Brothers' novitiate and a col- 
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lege both functioning. There may have been some epis- 
copal attempt at discipline here on the frontier two years 
was a drastically short period. There may also have been 
a touch of episcopal self-protection. One can hardly help 
suspecting that De la Hailandiere felt it would be pleasanter 
to have this fireball, this agitator, this disturber of the 
status quo farther away. 

Sorin, acting contrary, didn't accept the offer at once. 
He brooded for some days, and consulted the Brothers: 
the group decision was to head north. One may suppose 
pure speculation that had Sorin not already made up 
his mind to head north the group decision might have 
been different. 

But north it was, at once, two hundred fifty miles, "a 
hundred leagues through the snow." The larger part of 
the Community, which had now grown by about a dozen 
novices who had entered during the year at St. Peter's, 
remained for the time where it was. But Sorin with seven 
Brothers set out in mid-November, 1842, for South Bend. 

Of these seven Brothers, two were veterans of the 
original expedition from France. One was either English 
or German. And four I cite them thus because Notre 
Dame has since become popularly identified with their 
particular heritage were Irish. 

A friend of mine, a small, dark, warlike man, much 
given to philosophizing about the peculiar combustibility 
of Irish blood which flows in his own arterial system is 
fond of quoting someone he insists is Julius Caesar on the 
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ancient Hibernians: "They are a small, dark, warlike 
people who, when not confronted by a common enemy, 
are much given to fighting among themselves." 

It may have been Caesar, though my recollection is 
that, dealing with his northernmost excursions, he men- 
tioned Ireland only on the side, while focusing on the 
Britons who painted their bodies blue for combat. Fur- 
ther, I have found it sound practice to suspect my dark 
and warlike friend himself of making up most of the 
quotations he learnedly attributes to classic sources. How- 
ever, Caesar held in abeyance, Sorin himself had a very 
definite opinion on the Irish. In the Chronicles, referring 
to the nationalities of the various persons who had applied 
for entrance into the Community at St. Peter's, he writes: 
"They are mostly Irish and Germans that present them- 
selves. The former are by nature full of faith, respect, 
religious inclination, and sensible and devoted; but a great 
defect often paralyzes in them all their other good qual- 
ities: the lack of stability. They change more readily than 
any other nation." 

Thus the stern Frenchman; and thusallegedlythe 
shrewd Roman. Lumping them, one gets the dubious war- 
rant to say, of the eight men who in a winter "of a length 
and severity almost unheard of in the United States" estab- 
lished Notre Dame, that four may be thought of as possibly 
warlike and possibly unstable; but unquestionably Irish. 

It was probably on November 26, 1842, in bad weather, 
that Sorin and his companions arrived at the site of what 
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is now the University. The exact date is not so certain as 
the heavy snow and cold. The newcomers were guided 
from South Bend by Alexis Coquillard, who befriended 
them mightily then and later. (His nephew, another Alexis 
Coquillard, was soon to become the first student at the 
new foundation.) "This attractive spot has taken from the 
lake which it surrounds the beautiful name of Notre Dame 
du Lac/' wrote Sorin to his Superior in France, some days 
after his arrival here. Thus the name, which has some- 
times been thought to have originated out of Sorin's deep 
devotion to Mary, seems definitely a heritage from the 
early missionaries. 

On the shore of St. Mary's Lake at that time stood three 
buildings: the little chapel put up by Badin, a cabin, and 
a dismal shack. Sorin had something like four hundred 
dollars. He also had intense faith in God and, one gathers, 
in himself. He had the kind of resolution the kind of stub- 
bornnesswhich, rising out of a nature both deeply re- 
ligious and extraordinarily dynamic, is able to concentrate 
simply upon ends, upon large practical achievements, for 
which means must instantly be extemporized, while ob- 
stacles are tossed aside as mere nuisances that clutter up 
the supreme necessity of getting things done. 

He set up a school; students began arriving almost at 
once. What they were taught, how they were taught, 
above all where they were taught in a winter during which 
successive snows piled up for five months, I have no way 
of telling. But by the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1843, 
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a new and larger chapel had been built; and by the middle 
of the next summerat about the time when a second 
colony from France arrived, this one including four of 
Moreau's newly founded Sisters of Holy Cross the orig- 
inal college building was ready. 

This building, squat and square on the slope to the lake, 
the "Old College" tucked in behind the present Library, 
is as I've already mentioned still standing. But within a 
month of the time of its completion Sorin, who had got 
a little money and a little credit meantime, had an architect 
laying out the central section of a second, more elaborate 
college building. This one, which was years later expanded 
to a size at which it became practically a new, or third, 
"College," was the one which burned in the great fire of 
1879; it is the original but built up "Main Building" show- 
ing in the background of the Sorin portrait in the present 
Faculty Lounge. 

All this sudden bricklaying roused some religious an- 
tagonism in the region. There was fantastic and resentful 
talk about this tremendous horde of Romish monks get- 
ting ninety thousand dollars direct from the Pope, with an 
assurance of ten thousand dollars more coming up. Sorin 
must have wished there were truth in the report. But with 
a faint uneasiness he recorded a rumor he had heard he 
had a quick ear for murmurs that once these Catholics got 
their buildings up some people would see to it that they 
were burned down soon enough. Yet general opinion was 
not represented by the occasional ugly muttering. In South 
Bend and in the vicinity Notre Dame got very sturdy, 
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sometimes quite touching, support. It was through the 
voluntary efforts of one John DeFrees, a stanch Methodist 
residing in South Bend, that on January 15, 1844, by legis- 
lative act of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
Sorin's school was chartered as the University of Notre 
Dame du Lac. 

Let's have no smugness now; looking back let's conceal 
no patronizing smile. But a university. Right from the 
start that man Sorin had to give it the biggest name it 
could have. His school was not yet really a college; it took 
years for it to become a true college. It took the best part 
of a century for it to deserve the name he put on it right 
from the beginning. A confident fellow? Indeed. A vision- 
ary? Not at all. His assurance implies no prophetic dream 
of days to come; he did not have the kind of mind which 
would have been likely to foresee, in even the haziest 
form, the University of today. If he had been able to 
foresee it he would probably have roared and raved and 
set about changing it to fit a set of absolute opinions which 
he would have invented on the instant. But "University" 
was the most potent name possible for a school. And any- 
thing he was concerned with had to be potent. 

It would be easy, though wrong, to call him pretentious, 
But something much firmer than pretense shows up in 
the record of his first two years on this spot. In that time 
he got his second college building into operation. He built 
the Brothers' novitiate, which was part of his compact with 
the bishop. He also built a two-story infirmary and a new 
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chapel for the Community's religious exercises. He car- 
ried on Badin's original plan of receiving orphans; and 
when these "apprentices" grew numerous he managed, 
again through his friend DeFrees, to get the Brothers a 
charter for a Manual Labor School for orphans a founda- 
tion which, as the first Catholic trade school in the United 
States, lasted until about the turn of the century, a unit 
distinct from the college. 

He did all this he made this beginning by terrific 
work. Money was his awful, constant concern. He used 
up the patrimony of some of his associates, as later he was 
to use his own. One year he got almost two thousand dol- 
lars from the Propagation of the Faith. A priest going about 
the country begging for a year brought home fifteen thous- 
and francs. The Brothers were teaching; they were plant- 
ing crops; they were working a lime kiln, making and 
selling bricks. Donations of money and offers of credit 
came from friends. Board, bed, tuition, laundry, mending, 
and medical attention the whole business for a hundred 
dollars a year brought in some cash and a good many 
hogs, pieces of furniture, measures of corn meal, and as- 
sorted articles of barter. Sorin made deals like the one with 
Badin, a couple of lots in Louisville in return for an an- 
nuity. And somehow he got by, he got started. On the 
side, Notre Dame being the center of a parish that radiated 
a hundred miles out, he made missionary trips about the 
region, saying Mass for the Indians, riding miles to a death- 
bed with the Host in a pyx in his breast pocket, hearing 
confessions in settlements where there hadn't been a priest 
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for months. He had an immense priestliness in him, a 
quick, fierce awareness of his ordained obligations. 

I'm not one for deep waters; but it seems to me that 
perhaps there is a point somewhere in here at which a 
man's will, violent and personal, connects with that other 
mysterious will to which, fumbling, we give the name 
Providence. A young, strong French priest speaking abom- 
inably accented English, fuming at delays, wheedling for 
financial help, being himself, seems possibly to be a figure 
working out a design not entirely his own in time, and 
one whose whole spread and range he could not possibly 
know. 

At the present Notre Dame is an institution which an- 
nually spends about eight million dollars, and annually, 
with boring regularity, takes in a little less than it spends. 
It is one of the largest employers of its region, which in- 
cludes some very large industrial employers indeed. About 
seventeen thousand meals a day are served on its campus. 
Eighteen thousand tons of coal are consumed here every 
year. Water runs a million gallons a day. The monthly 
pay roll is around $350,000. 

What Sorin would think of all this I am not able to 
say. But anybody would wonder. A week or so ago, while 
I was working out the narrative printed earlier in this 
chapter, I had to go, on private business, over to see a 
friend at Lobund. It was the first time I'd ever visited the 
place, though I'd talked to this friend and to others about 
the work going on there, and I'd read a good bit on it. 
But this visit impressed me especially because I couldn't 
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help contrasting what I saw with what I had been writing 
about. It was present posed against past; and it was rather 
startling. What Sorin would think I don't know . . . 

Lobund is a word made up of initials; it means Labora- 
tories of Bacteriology, University of Notre Dame. Only 
these laboratories are not part of the academic organiza- 
tion of the University; Lobund is a research institute; a 
few of its staff members do some teaching in the College 
of Science, on the side, as it were; but at Lobund their 
work is a twenty-four-hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week pro- 
cedure. 

There's a story behind that round-the-clock routine. 
The man who started Lobund happens to be a classmate 
of mine, though in our undergraduate years at Notre Dame 
we were unaware of one another's existence. I would guess 
that not a whole lot of people in that class of 1930 knew 
him well, because he was not a gregarious person at all; I 
think he spent all his time working; this has never been 
standard practice for undergraduates. In the years since 
my return as a teacher I've talked to this man only two or 
three times. We have exchanged all told about a hun- 
dred casual words, in which we addressed one another 
somewhat awkwardly by first name, because after all we 
are classmates. But, as often happens here, one person is 
busy at one thing, and another at another; there's no time 
for social relationships with everybody. So as it turns out 
I can write of Lobund without being suspected in any way 
pf plugging a personal friend. 
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As an undergraduate in his junior year this man started 
out on the research which eventually turned into Lobund. 
Father Wenninger, the Dean of the College of Science, 
encouraged him. After his graduation and during a year 
of graduate work he kept right on, in a makeshift labora- 
tory and with makeshift means. The thing he was doing, 
as I understand it, had never been done before; and he 
had to make up techniques and invent equipment as the 
work demanded. What he was concerned about was the 
cell and especially the problem of bacterial variation. He 
devised new micrurgical instruments and methods; he en- 
gineered apparatus to study cellular phenomena in as un- 
contaminated an environment as possible. Working out 
an asceptic chamber for his own experiments, he became 
interested in the problem of life without germs, which 
Pasteur had wondered about, and which a few earlier 
scientists had worked on, inconclusively. 

This man of whom I'm writing became an instructor 
in biology here at Notre Dame, and got a laboratory to 
work in. In a couple of years the things he was doing at- 
tracted another young biologist. The hours the two of 
them put in made the Dean anxious; he issued a new rule 
about closing hours for Science Hall; but when these fel- 
lows bought themselves some dark heavy window shades 
and kept right on working through the nights into the 
mornings, the Dean seemed to understand the urgency 
which moved them. 

At about that time the University administration got in- 
terested and gave the work some financial support and a 
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little more working space. A third young scientist joined 
the group. By 1936 the administration was apparently 
much more interested, because when the new Biology 
Building went up that year the whole basement twenty- 
odd laboratories, animal rooms, stock rooms, and the like, 
all especially designed for Lobund was turned over to the 
project. 

I came down here from Wisconsin in June of that year, 
to talk over what up to that time had been merely the 
substance of a few letters: the possibility of my coming 
back here to teach. I had a dubious view of teaching at 
the time. I was afraid it might get in the way of writing. 
It never has, to date. But I remember that I was here that 
June when the cornerstone of the new Biology Building 
was laid; it was at Commencement time, and I wandered 
over. There was a great swarm of cap-and-gowned faculty 
and a great swarm of cap-and-gowned graduating seniors, 
and a million fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, best girls, 
aunts, grandmothers, grandfathers, uncles, cousins, and 
friends of graduating seniors standing about, each first on 
one leg, then on the other, in the hot sun. A voice some- 
where droned a speech. I found a couple of friends, men 
Fd known when I was a student, in the faculty swarm. 
They said, with the terrible, deadly conviction of faculty 
members sweating out a commencement, that the whole 
thing was a fraud. The damned building, they said, was 
going to be nothing but a nest of germ-free guinea pigs; 
and everybody knew, they said, that the very idea of a 
germ-free guinea pig was silly to begin with. 
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I came down here in September, that year, to take a 
chance on teaching. When the subject entered my mind 
at all, and it certainly did so infrequently, I thought of 
the work going on in the basement of the Biology Build- 
ing as rather silly. Simple nonsense. Guinea pigs. And the 
few comments I occasionally heard about the work going 
on in the basement confirmed me. There was not, in the 
late thirties, any general feeling here, among the teacheis 
who gathered for a cup of coffee between eights and tens 
in the Caf, that Lobund was marked out for high achieve- 
ment. 

I'm not sure when my own indifference to the project 
changed. I remember being startled when a friend of mine, 
a medievalist, once announced that, for his money, Lobund 
was the biggest thing going on around here. I was im- 
pressed when, at the start of the war, the facilities of those 
basement laboratories were switched from basic research 
to very secret applied research. And then in the course of 
some other work I was doing I came across a lot of odds 
and ends about various current projects on the campus; 
and for the first time, by reading and by talking to some 
of the people involved, I got a fair secondhand notion of 
what was going on over in Lobund. 

To this day I have nothing but an outsider's scattered 
knowledge of that work; and I suppose the fascination I 
feel is partly the outsider's wistful recognition of things 
he doesn't quite understand and never will, because he's 
too old and too occupied to get inside. But there's some- 
thing remarkable here. As I get it Lqbund exists today as 
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a center for the long-term exploration of exactly the same 
three closely interrelated matters as originally occupied its 
founder: it has a division of micrurgy, a division of bio- 
logical engineering, and a division of germ-free life. The 
original program has been incredibly expanded but it 
hasn't changed in intention at all. 

Well, a week or so ago I had to go, on private business, 
over to see a friend at Lobund. And when I'd finished my 
business with him, I happened to remark, looking curiously 
around the office, where a couple of girls were typing, 
and a man was sitting at a desk, frowning, holding a tele- 
phone to his ear with one hand and trying to straighten 
out with the fingers of the other a badly bent cigarette, 
out of which tobacco crumbs spattered onto a pile of let- 
tersI happened to remark that this was the first time Pd 
been over here. "And not a guinea pig in sight," I said. 
"What do you do, hide them?" 

"My God!" said my friend. "You mean you've never 
seen the" 

"Oh, I've seen the pictures in Life" I told him. "And 
some of the movies. But no, I've never" 

"Come on!" he said. "It's mainly rats and chickens now! 
I haven't got much time, but we can take a quick look!" 

He had me by the arm; we plunged together out into 
the corridor, pausing immediately before a door that had 
to be unlocked. 

"You always keep everything under lock and key?" 

"Oh, you know, we have so many people walking in 
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visitors. Not like you! These people come from miles away 
they show some interest! But they like to handle things 
you know, turn a valve a little bit just to see how it 
works, and shut off the air in a cage and kill the animals, 
so a whole experiment is ruined. We can't be watching 
everybody every minute!" 

He was rushing me down a long hall past open and 
closed doors. 

"You keep any venomous germs around in here?" I said. 
"Pm not worried about valves, but I don't want to be 
bitten on the ankle by" 

"Of course that's another reason we keep the door 
locked," he said. "But don't worry about it. Now look, 
this is the diet lab" 

A man in a white coat was sitting on a stool in the diet 
lab at a long white table, looking at a looseleaf notebook. 
He seemed to have everything under control. 

"That's not so interesting/' my friend said, pulling me 
along. "Only of course the whole business of diet is ter- 
ribly important to us. Just the matter of changes under 
steam, for example" 

"What steam?" 

"We sterilize with steam!" 

"Oh," I said. "What's that?" There was something like 
a white slant-top desk standing in a doorway, with a glass 
window making the slant, and a pair of flabby dark rub- 
ber arms hanging down in front, 

"One of the old units. A hood. Dust-free." 

I walked over to the thing and touched one of the rub- 
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her arms. Its hand was much bigger than my hand. On a 
table behind it a white rat peered at me out of a big bottle. 
It was curled up in a rather luxurious pose behind the 
glass; it had pink ears and red eyes and seemed mildly 
bored; the bottle had a lot of glass tubes running into its 
top. 

"I don't want to hurry you," my friend said, "but I've 
got a guy coming in about ten minutes. They're going to 
make some films for television of some of our stuff, and 
all of a sudden the whole thing's in my lap. Up ahead 
are some of the cages. See?" 

At the end of the corridor some white cylinders, big- 
ger than barrels, stood in a bright room. I had seen pictures 
of them before, dozens of times. They were the sterile 
chambers in which germless creatures weje born, and lived, 
and bred their germless kind, and died. By some queer, 
contrary association, looking at them I remembered a story 
I'd lately heard in the Caf about a priest who taught biology 
here some forty years ago: he kept his creatures the 
turtles, frogs, and baby alligators he exhibited fondly in 
laboratory periods under his bed, and gave them all pet 
names, by which he and his students called them. 

"Here! Maybe you'd better see the chicken room first." 

My friend dragged me by the arm into a room upon 
whose threshold one caught the low shrill din of cheep- 
ing and a faint barnyard smell. A huge white rooster in a 
wire box pecked viciously at my elbow as I passed. In flat 
wire boxes piled like filing cabinets in the center of the 
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room hundreds of tiny chickens made a noise not quite 
like crickets. 

"These aren't germ-free?" 

"Oh, no, no! These are control chickens. Each batch 
on a different diet, see?" He poked his finger at a label 
attached to the wire mesh; it had some sort of code num- 
ber on it; there were labels with different code numbers 
on each wire box. 

"Let me see something germ-free," I said. "Why are we 
wasting my time on this ordinary stuff?" 

"You couldn't tell the difference between one of these 
and a germ-free one." 

"Something would tell me. Some inner voice." 

"They look the same." 

"Exactly the same?" 

"Exactly." 

"Doesn't seem much point in going on," I said. "Why 
don't you drop the whole thing? But I suppose while I'm 
here I might as well see it all." 

He had me by the arm again. We were instantly in the 
room at the end of the hall where the germ-free units 
gleamed in the noonday sun that flooded through the 
frosted basement windows. A red-haired technician with 
green earrings was standing over one of the units. In her 
white laboratory coat she looked quite different from the 
way she did in the Caf. "Hello," I said. 

"Hi," she said. "You writing an article, too?" 

"Well, not exactly. I'm just getting the grand tour." 

"Everybody comes here writes an article," she said, with 
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a certain amount of disdain. "Or else they make another 
movie." She snorted as she worked her hands and arms 
into the inside-out rubber hands and arms that dangled 
from the white enameled unit. 

My friend then started to explain to me, using an empty 
chamber as a model, how sterilized food was passed 
through a sterile lock to the inside. When he had fin- 
ished I still didn't understand the process; but I didn't 
tell him that, because it would have done neither of us 
any good for him to explain it again. He made me climb 
up on a little set of steps and peer down through a port- 
hole at the interior of the unit. Then he started to explain 
the technique of the Caesarean operation by which a preg- 
nant Albino rat is delivered of germ-free offspring. "Of 
course with chickens it's much easier," he said. "There's 
a lot to be said for eggs." 

"It's the rats who make it tough, eh?" 

"Well, any mammal, you know. Rats, mice, rabbits, 
guinea pigs" 

"I've been looking for those guinea pigs!" 

"dogs, cats." He was counting on his fingers. "Mon- 
keys, chickens." 

"Is that the whole works?" 

"Flies," he said. 

"Flies?" 

"Flies." 

"What's she doing over there?" I said. "Can I look in 
and watch her?" 

"Sure!" 
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I climbed up another pair of wooden steps and leaned 
over to peer down into the porthole over which the red- 
haired technician was standing. "Baby rats," she said. "Two 
days old." 

In the bright electric glow under the thick glass circle 
I saw her hands, clumsy-looking and weird in the rubber 
gloves. Below them lay a motionless clump of what looked 
exactly like six or eight boiled shrimps. She reached down 
and in big rubber fingers took up one of them. With the 
other hand holding something that looked like a little rub- 
ber dauber she stroked the belly of the baby rat. Its eyes 
were closed; it didn't move. 

"Here are some a few days older in this cage," said my 
friend from the next unit. 

I got down from my perch and went over to him. 
Through the porthole of this unit I saw a cluster of sim- 
ilarly motionless baby rats, but these had bare pink skins 
of the nubby texture of a plucked chicken; hair was just 
beginning to bristle on them. 

"I have never particularly taken to rats," I said. "I know, 
I know, lots of people love them" 

"Here's a grown one over here." 

"I saw a grown one before, in a bottle; remember?" 

"I wish we had a second generation germ-free one to 
show you." 

"Would it look different?" 

The man who in the office had been telephoning and 
straightening the battered cigarette came dashing in. He 
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told my friend that Lieutenant Commander Somebody was 
on the phone. 

"On the phone? He's supposed to be here!" 

"He's on the phone." 

"Look," my friend said to me, in a hasty, harassed kind 
of way. "I have to go. Anything else you want to see, 
Jack here will take you around. Won't you, Jack?" 

"Sure," said Jack. "Only I have to-" 

My friend was tearing out the door. 

"I don't want to take up your time," I said to Jack. "I 
ought to be getting over to the Caf anyhow I have to 
meet a student. I really didn't expect to stay this long. I 
just happened to come over here, and it was the first time 
I'd ever seen any of this, so" 

"You've never seen it before?" demanded Jack. "You 
teach here, don't you?" 

I felt embarrassed, caught out in inadvertent sacrilege. 
"Well, of course I've read a lot about it," I began and as 
a kind of demonstration of interest I picked up the floppy 
rubber hand of a pair of rubber arms that were dangling 
from the unit in front of me. "I don't suppose I could try 
these on?" 

"No, no!" cried Jack. "Please!" He was so agitated that 
I dropped the glove. "The gloves are the weak point," he 
explained. "We try to be very careful of them. A pin- 
prick there can ruin a whole colony!" 

"How can you tell when they're ruined?" 

"Oh, we take cultures. A chicken feather, scrapings from 
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the bottom of their feet. You know, we check all the time 
against contamination." 

"Don't you ever run up against anything you don't 
foresee?" 

"Sure," he said. "Not so much any more, though. We 
used to, from what I hear. I'm new," he said modestly. 

"You're not as new as I am," I said. While we talked he 
had been almost imperceptibly leading me through a side 
door into another room. The movement ceased to be al- 
most imperceptible when a zoo odor smote me. Zoos are 
things I have profoundly admired in Rome, Munich, New 
York, Chicago, and points between; but experience has 
convinced me that exhaling in their peculiar atmosphere is 
infinitely preferable to inhaling. It was that way here too. 
All round the room there were racks of assorted little ani- 
mals, smelling high; I even saw a guinea pig. 

"What was that girl doing to those little rats in there?" 
I asked Jack, leading him almost imperceptibly out into 
the hall. "She was dabbing at their bellies with a sort of" 

"They have to be stroked," he said. "The way I heard it 
I'm new around here, you understand the first baby germ- 
free rats went along fine for a few days; then they all died. 
They kept dying, one colony after another. Then the Boss 
was out in California at a zoo and he noticed how the 
mother bears or something kept licking the bellies of their 
young, and somebody said to him how nice and affection- 
ate that was, and then he thought maybe what we ought 
to have is a kind of thing like that, so he sent a telegram 
to the fellows here, and they began stroking the baby rats 
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that way, on the belly. It teaches them to urinate and to 
defecate." 

"You think of everything," I said. "How often do you 
stroke 'em?" 

"Once an hour, twenty-four hours a day, for about three 
weeks." 

I shook my head. "And of course after you began strok- 
ing them they stopped dying?" 

"Oh, yes. Of course sometimes they still die for other" 

"Yes," I said, "of course they do. But tell me, how often 
do you have to feed those babies?" 

"Once an hour, starting three hours after birth, or 
Caesarean delivery, twenty-four hours a" 

"Look! How many people are there doing all this?" 

"The full staff's about fifty," he said. "Right now. The 
average operator can feed and stroke two average litters, 
about six animals apiece, every hour, and still get in a ten 
minute rest period. The rest period's very important, of 
course, because the work's really tedious, and an operator 
can make a mistake if" 

"Sure," I said. "I can understand that. But what I don't 
understand" 

"We have to work in shifts, of course" 

"What I don't understand," I told him, "and this 
doesn't mean I doubt it; I just don't understand it is the 
way all this ties up with tooth decay and whatever it is I 
read somewhere about microorganisms in the intestinal 
tract, and with medicine and all kinds of human applica- 
tions." 
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"We have to be very careful" he began, but I cut in. 

"You're tied up with big pharmaceutical outfits and 
breakfast food companies and the Navy and dental clinics 
and poultry research people see, I know all about it! I 
read the papers. But what I don't get is the practical 
reason" 

"Well, you see, we have to do the work here, where 
there's equipment. Germ-free animals can't be shipped. 
Those people can't do the work themselves." 

"Isn't there any other place where?" 

"This is the only place," he said. "The only place in 
the world." 

When I stared at him he grinned. "I know what you've 
got in mind," he said. "You want a nice juicy lead. But if 
I told you we thought we had something on, say, cancer, 
you'd go tell somebody and the word would get around. 
Six months from now a dozen people would come out 
here expecting us to cure 'em. I told you before we have 
to be careful!" 

"I know." 

"What we do here is pure research. We don't cure 
anybody; we aren't set up or equipped to carry through 
all the way. That's why we need industrial and clinical 
connections. Maybe out of what we turn up somebody 
else develops a new antibiotic, say, or a well, something 
or other. You probably wouldn't understand if I told you. 
Do you know what an antibiotic is?" 

"No." 
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"Well, all that sort of thing is their business, do you see? 
We don't handle that end at all!" 

"But unless you did what you do they couldn't do what 
they do, is that it?" 

"To a degree," he said. "Look at it this way, what 
we've got here are some new biological tools. As we use 
them they keep giving us some pretty good leads. But what 
we have to be careful about is making any big claims that 
every" 

He was talking now the way scientists always talk, if 
they are any good; I'd heard them often enough; they are 
always cautious, always implicitly reprimanding a lack of 
caution in everybody else. But the queer thing is their 
discretion never gets in the way of their enthusiasm. This 
fellow was going on now like a man enraptured. It was as 
if the work proceeding around him here, in which he 
shared, gave him some sort of immense enthusiasm, to 
which he wanted to convert me. But he wasn't going to 
stick his neck out making any large statements. A very 
sensible guy. "I know what you mean," I told him. "But 
look, I'm due at the Caf. Maybe on the way out you'd 
show me this big new tank, though, would you? The one 
I read about. Didn't you dedicate it the other day?" 

"Not the other day," he said sternly. "Three weeks 
ago!" 

"Well! Was it that long a-?" 

"We had a dedication and a two-day symposium on Sci- 
ence and Society." 

"I know I saw something in the paper about" 
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"That tank's overjn the new building," he said. 

"What new building?" 

"It'll only take a minute to drive over there, if you've 
got-" 

I said I was really due at this moment in the Caf and 
that much as I would like to see the new tank I thought 
Fd better come over some other day. And all the time I 
was talking we were walking; and by the end of my pro- 
test I was sitting in the front seat of his car, and we were 
en route to the new building. 

He told me on the way that actually there were three 
new buildings, all smalland there were some very long- 
range plans for twenty-odd more units of the same sort-- 
down the road here, on a far corner of University prop- 
erty. I hadn't heard of any of these, though apparently 
they'd been up for a year or more. One was a machine and 
paint shop, exclusively for Lobund equipment; one was 
a still unoccupied animal house; the third was the Germ- 
free Life Production Laboratory. It was this one that 
housed indeed that was built around the fantastic two- 
story tank constructed to hold an entire stock-colony of 
germ-free animals. Tending this flock I didn't see the 
operation an operator in a plastic diving suit drops down 
into a germicidal vat, then climbs a ladder, emerging into a 
sterile chamber, from which he goes into the germ-free 
room, where he feeds and does whatever else is proper to 
the occupants of the dozens of wire cages within; he is 
visible at all times from outside, and is in communication 
by telephone with observers; through a sterile lock he sends 
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out as many animals as are needed for individual experi- 
ments; he is, all in all, an erstwhile inhabitant of a strange 
little uncontaminated animal world, of which he is tem- 
porarily in astonishing human control. 

"A man here during the symposium said a nice thing," 
Jack told me. "He said all this was sort of fabulous." 

"That was a very sound thing to say," I told Jack. 

I was of course late for lunch. But the student with 
whom I'd had the appointment had been late himself, and 
was only on pie when I started soup. We got over our 
business satisfactorily; he had just been married and the 
apartment he'd rented was occupied by somebody who 
wouldn't get out, and he was looking for another place in 
South Bend; and I had caught along the grapevine a faint 
rumor of three rooms and a shared bath to be vacated next 
week over a drugstore; so we talked over strategy and 
tactics with regard to the landlord. A couple of instructors 
in history joined us later, and the conversation turned to 
the new General Program of Liberal Education a four- 
year course just starting within the College of Arts and 
Letters, after several years of grave consideration and pas- 
sionate discussion. One of the instructors was a fervent 
supporter of the new program; the other was undecided. 
So for a while we talked in favor of and in opposition to 
Seminars in the Masterworks of Western Christian Civ- 
ilization, and Tutorials in Language and Literature, Math 
and Science, Philosophy, and Theology, and Lectures in 
Historical Backgrounds. An assistant professor of engin- 
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eering came up and said that both the instructors were 
fools to be taking this thing seriously. "It'll never last," he 
said. "Then toll a cracked bell for me," said the instructor 
who favored the General Program. He went over to an- 
other table to join some physicists; and presently the en- 
gineer and the other history instructor left, giving one an- 
other cold nods; and then a couple of philosophers came 
up and began to talk about horses. All the while I kept 
thinking, in a kind of stir beneath the surface of my mind, 
of the Very Reverend Edward Frederick Sorin, and of 
baby rats, the advantages of chickens, which lay eggs, and 
the year 1 844, when Notre Dame was chartered as a Uni- 
versity. It seemed to me, though I did not intrude it on the 
table-talk, that Sorin could never have foreseen in his 
Notre Dame du Lac such a development as Lobund, or as 
a married student planning to live over a drugstore in South 
Bend. The General Program he might have approved, with 
perhaps some vehement reservations rising out of unclear 
comprehension of its aims-. And possibly he would have 
joined inand no doubt authoritatively ended the warm 
dispute between the logician and the teacher of ethics as 
to the difference between trotting and pacing, both of 
them illustrating with spirited gestures over the coffee cups 
their separate ideas of each equine gait. 
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T IS no doubt as futile as it is inevitable to speculate on 
what Sorin would have thought of the Notre Dame of 
today. But he was for so long a time the practically abso- 
lute controller of emphasis and direction around here, and 
the University is still so paradoxically what it is both be- 
cause of and in spite of his efforts, that writing of what it 
is and of what he was I find it impossible not to bring the 
two together. 

From the beginning until 1865 Sorin was President; from 
1865 to 1868 he remained Provincial, a position he had pre- 
viously held with the Presidency, and which gave him, as 
religious superior, power to manage the President who fol- 
lowed him; in 1868 he was elected Superior-General of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross, a post he held until his death 
in 1893, and one which made him head man of the growing 
Community all over the world, and of course allowed him 
to superintend the succession of Presidents at Notre Dame 
and to govern and channel their eff orts. 
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During his life not much was done around here that he 
didn't originate or approve. And though he was able to say 
to a member of the Community whose attitude displeased 
him, "If you insist on being so French, it would be better 
for you to return to France," he himself was very much 
affected, in his academic views, by a French conception of 
schoolboy training, in which severe discipline regulated 
every moment of the students' lives. Disciplinary regula- 
tions at Notre Dame at the present are probably more strict 
than on any comparable campus in the country, with the 
exceptions of West Point and Annapolis: a certain num- 
ber of appearances have to be made at chapel, morning and 
evening; no student can ordinarily be out later than mid- 
night; freshmen get that late hour only once a week, and 
if they otherwise conduct themselves in seemly fashion; a 
letter from home has to justify in advance any weekend 
spent away; students journeying forth check out and, re- 
turning, check in; room lights are turned off by a master 
switch at eleven o'clock at night in most halls; those re- 
served for upperclassmen sometimes, by traditional arrange- 
ment, get electricity until twelve; drunkenness and gam- 
bling are matters for instant suspension or expulsion; cars 
may be owned and driven only by special and rare permis- 
sion, under elaborate restrictions. 

In my own student time things were considerably tighter 
than this; freshmen in those days got one midnight outing 
a month, and their lights went off at ten; I've talked to 
some who came before me, and they report a still greater 
early strictness. It would seem, then, that the present dis- 
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ciplinary setup is a stage in a long, slow drift toward re- 
laxation. Long and very slow. There has never been a 
Notre Dame student, of past or present, who did not dis- 
approve, vehemently, wholeheartedly, and I must say to 
my mind quite reasonably, of these regulations while he 
endured them. (After the endurance, curiously, a number 
of renegades do a quick reversal and announce that what 
they have complained of for four years was after all very 
good for them.) But the discipline persists; the regulations, 
though modified, remain in effect and are absolutely en- 
forced. They are a part of the inheritance, diluted by years, 
come down from Sorin, who would have considered a 
student off campus after dark as an affront to his personal 
honor. 

Yet they are only one part of the inheritance. To their 
negative must be posed the positive, which begins to come 
clear when, say, at twenty minutes to seven on a black 
winter morning you come in out of the cold breaking 
darkness and stand for a moment in the vestibule of a resi- 
dence hall, and watch the students the marks of sleep still 
on them, the heavy eyes and the not quite finally combed 
hair come shuffling past you into the chapel: a steady 
flow to Mass, to what is left of Mass, to Holy Communion 
after Mass. Come back here at nine o'clock and there'll be 
a handful of late sleepers waiting to receive; they have 
succeeded other handfuls, and will in turn be succeeded by 
others; from seven till ten, sometimes till noon, there are 
communicants. 

Viewed on one level, as human beings bundled in woolen 
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mufflers, sniffling from colds, clumping in galoshes, these 
persons provide merely an engaging spectacle. Viewed on 
another level they are human beings engaged in adoration 
and prayer in the immediate presence and possession of 
their living God. 

Or stop at the Grottothat shallow cave of gray rock, 
down behind the Presbytery and Corby Hall. Particularly 
in May and October, months especially given over to Mary 
in the Catholic calendar, this is an active spot. But at any 
hour, any day or month, you can watch the perpetual come 
and go of students. They lunge to their knees on the iron 
kneeling benches, two or three at a time; before them the 
vigil lights flare and flicker about the quiet blue and white 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes; and the students lunge to 
their feet again, and cross themselves in big loose waves of 
the arm as they head for the stairs that lead up toward the 
Main Building. 

No subject lends itself more easily to sentimental cooing 
than the religious activity of honest men. So I shall not 
itemize further on this part of the inheritance: But it is a 
fact that this is a place permeated by religion as air is per- 
meated by sunshine, which colors and warms and lights 
it. And though courses in religion required of Catholic 
students are replaced by courses in literature for those of 
other beliefs, I think nobody, Catholic or Buddhist, Baptist 
or Jew and each of these has studied here can be around 
this campus long without feeling the intangible, nearly 
incommunicable, yet definite, living direction given to 
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hourly human existence in this place by active religious 
conviction. The teacher of one of the substitute literature 
classesa gentleman famed for his ability to recite in a 
row, with feeling, at a cafeteria table, any three dozen of 
a reputed four thousand Limericks, of varying ribaldry, 
which he has amassed as only one portion of his great en- 
tertaining repertoire once called his course N.R.A. No 
Romans Allowed. (Among his former students are a rabbi, 
a colored minister, and an Episcopalian seminarian.) But 
he knows that even into his classroom the air of the place 
penetrates. There is no getting around the plain fact the 
atmosphere at Notre Dame is richly, openly, and of course 
quite understandably, in terms of origin, Catholic. 

But exact statement now: Writing of matters like this, 
it is very easy to suggest, particularly to minds eager to 
pick up such a suggestion, for better or worse, that this 
place is a center of extreme holy holiness, occupied exclu- 
sively by mystics, ascetics, and generally angelic souls, all 
of whom are incorporeal and thus not subject to any nat- 
ural human impulses. To correct any such possible mis- 
reading, I must testify, first, that there is much here which 
is not in any conceivable way edifying; second, that quite 
a few local personages are not pious exemplars, quite a few 
are not Papists, quite a few are not Christians; third, that 
in my opinion, which I express not with admiration but in 
accuracy, there is a strong probability that all of the sins 
of thought, word, deed, and omission; mortal and venial; 
rising out of pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth; falling into Dante's three Aristotelian di- 
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visions of incontinence, violence, and malice are known 
here. 

Human beings are fallible. We do not always act as we 
believe. For Catholics the testimony of confessional lines 
on Saturday night in any parish church is open sign of 
fallibility. Despite discipline and faith, sin still exists, here 
as elsewhere. The only thing further to be said is that here 
it is recognized as sin that is, deliberate willfulness rather 
than as interesting glandular thunder or admirable aggres- 
sion or black, blind, uncontrollable animosity; and maybe 
there is something to be said for calling a thing by its name, 
without trimming. 

Sin is a word of sorry current repute, connected by re- 
verse with another much more popular word, morality. 
Neither one may be taken seriously unless one takes God 
seriously, and man as well. At Notre Dame morality and 
sin are referred to seriously because of the conviction, 
verbally almost inexpressible, of faith, hope, and love of 
God, simply. Out of this conviction, in its subtle illumi- 
nation of man's intelligence, rises the long, long tradition 
which has informed and given shape, not only to much 
older universities than this one, but to millions of human 
beings who have lived on this globular planet in generations 
and generations since Bethlehem, Calvary, and the Pente- 
cost. 

An enormous, complex thing, that Christian tradition. 
It is the cultural aspect of faith. At its simplest it seems to 
consist of a double awareness: a realization of God, hu- 
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manly incarnate; and a realization of man, unspeakably 
dignified at this divine sharing of his nature. Peculiar, 
unique, it draws heavily upon Judaic and Greek indeed 
upon all human preparations. It is supernatural: which 
does not mean that it ignores the natural, but that it goes 
beyond it, above it. It contains immense moral and spiritual 
implications; it has a power of penetrating, impregnating, 
energizing. It is intellectual^ cultural, and religious. It fur- 
nishes at Notre Dame an atmosphere, a very air, in which 
work is done. Not that out of a germ-free cage at Lobund 
there will ever emerge a Christian guinea pig; or that in 
the Mathematics Department here there is any theological 
talk about points, lines, or polygons. But in so far as work 
is affected by the surrounding climate in which it is done, 
no work here carried on lies outside the intense influence 
of the surrounding tradition. And though Sorin certainly 
did not originate the tradition, he brought it here, where 
Moreau sent him; thus it is an inheritance filtered through 
his life and work. 

He himself probably conceived this Christian tradition, 
in terms of the education of young men, as primarily a 
matter of building up dutifulness all around him. He was 
a great one for duty. He could be quite bitter when a loy- 
alty he expected was not forthcoming. Of an early mem- 
ber of the Community who left Notre Dame for Canada 
he declared: "He was a fickle, somber, mysterious char- 
acter, whose ways were secret and erratic, having the zeal 
of a Pharisee in regard to others." Loyalty which was 
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always given to him generously was the response which 
he always demanded; he was able to be quite abusive when 
it was not forthcoming. And the thing his school was sup- 
posed to do was to train boys and young men he took 
students all the way from the elementary grades through 
college to be good responsible moral characters, loyal 
men, dutiful men, possessed of course of the standard 
equipment of general education, but with no fancy intel- 
lectual icing. 

I think he would have been suspicious if certain contem- 
porary attitudes had flourished in his day. For Notre Dame 
is now, among other things, an intellectual center. Among 
its students, faculty, and administrative staff there are, I 
know, some fakers, some careerists, some dead wood, and 
some persons who ought, one would think, to have been 
dropped elsewhere by a merciful providence, because they 
do not seem to belong here, or at any similar purposive 
place. Yet and I say this out of personal experience de- 
liberated upon the characteristic spirit of this university, 
at this time, and for a good long time past, seems to me one 
of considerable intellectual tension. I mean that the people 
here, on the whole, for one reason or another, strike me as 
exhibiting a remarkable concern I should say a primary 
concern for ideas, principles, theories, facts, and the ter- 
rific illumination generated by the friction and occasional 
collision of all these. The very fury with which we quar- 
rel, at our constant meetings nobody here can get to all 
the meetings that fill the days and nights confirms me. 
Clash of conviction is the honest noise made by intellects 
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in action. And at Notre Dame there is perhaps an increased 
volume and a special clarity given to this noise by the fact 
that here, clashing, we still speak a common language and 
share a common faith and intention. We have, as they say, 
a core. Around it, within the unified atmosphere, it is pos- 
sible to make not only very loud but very clear and under- 
standable noises of an intellectual sort. Yet I don't mean 
to suggest that among individuals here this primary intel- 
lectual concern exists at uniform intensity. I know some 
people who have craftily dodged ideas for semesters on 
end; and these persons may even be amused by what they 
take to be my naivete in here mentioning intellectual pri- 
macy. But I do believe that this primacy which I have 
defined is generally accepted as being what we are all given 
over to, why we are collectively gathered, our common 
justification and reason for being. 

Out of temperament, economy, and conviction Sorin 
stayed away from this sort of thing. He was no pusher of 
the intellect. Scholarship never attracted him. What he 
built at Notre Dame was a fine boarding school, which, 
at the time he relinquished the title if not the authority of 
President, accommodated some five hundred students, in 
three divisions. There was an elementary grade group, 
called the Minims, which was still in existence when I came 
here as a freshman in 1926 but was dropped the following 
year; there was a prep school, which was closed in about 
1920; and there was the college. 

It took about eighty-five years for the college to break 
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free of its surrounding primary and secondary schools. It 
took longer still for the change from college to university. 
I hesitate to theorize about so complicated a matter as the 
distinction between college and university. This is a field 
on which professional educators do fierce and bloody bat- 
tle; and not understanding all the rules I prefer a seat in 
the bleachers. My own interests and whatever talent I have 
in teaching dispose me to concern for what I think of as 
college work, with undergraduates, in the large and yeasty 
territory of the humanities. Yet I would be unhappy if my 
stirring in this territory did no more than pass on, like 
dust through a screen, some of the accumulated knowledge 
of the past. I would like to think that now and again a new 
idea might turn up, as a kind of bonus, and be pushed along, 
hard and riotously, as far as it will carry. As a matter of 
fact, I think I have seen a few such ideas turn up and be 
pushed, at so-called college level. Because teaching and 
learning mutually breed discovery. You can't read Shake- 
speare without breaking out into gooseflesh of the intellect. 
Learn and teach anything and you are open to cerebral 
eruption. 

Yet in American education a commonly accepted dis- 
tinction between college and university is that at one place 
there is teaching and learning of the known facts on an 
undergraduate level; and that at the other there are both 
of these with an additional extension into the as yet un- 
known, through research, especially at graduate level. 
Overlapping here rears its Janus head. Because at so-called 
college level in some places there may be quite as much 
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real extension, quite as much vital pushing forward of the 
frontier, as is accomplished at other so-called university 
levels. Research itself, however glorified by name, may be 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. I have seen it sterile, bloated, 
and opinionated; I have also seen it bright and fertile. Still, 
the distinction, when allowances have been made and 
cloudiness noted, may be a fundamentally useful one. Ap- 
plying it to Notre Dame in Sorin's time, we of course get 
very definitely not a university, but a college, an institution 
for passing on, conscientiously but without any very great 
excitement, the standard corpus. 

That, as a kind of adjunct to moral training, was ap- 
parently all that Sorin wanted. (If he had wanted more 
he'd have got it.) But he liked the name "University" to 
crown his foundation, like a cherry on top of a pudding. 
He had no notion of what the word university might mean. 
I think he would have been first puzzled and then outraged 
at what a good friend of mine, a priest of Holy Cross now 
teaching at Notre Dame, recently wrote: "As the univer- 
sity is the home of the intellect or else it is the scene of 
confusion, so a Catholic university is either the home of 
the intellect as Catholic or it is relatively a bedlam." High- 
flying, Sorin would have thought such notions: well-meant, 
maybe, but high-flying and possibly disrespectful and cer- 
tainly unaware of the hard necessity of cold cash. 

The intellect, as Catholic or not, was a thing he didn't 
bother too much about. He may have been a contemporary 
but he was definitely not a faithful follower of Newman. 
He seems to have been simply and unalterably bent on a 
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setup which assured him opportunities for the sound moral 
formation of the young, along with a good intensive drill 
in Greek, Latin, grammar, logic, philosophy, religion, and 
some basic elements of mathematics, with elocution, water- 
color painting, and music on the side. 

Come to think of it, there could have been worse ground- 
ings for free citizens of a nineteenth-century republic. 

He is a fascinating character, Edward Frederick Sorin. 
I wish I knew exactly when he grew his beard. It made 
him patriarchal; and I'd bet he knew and gauged its effect 
without ever admitting to himself that he thought of such 
mundane, hirsute matters. He had it "magnificent" and 
"gray" in 1863; but there are pictures of him without it, 
showing tight down-curving, compressed lips, after that 
date. Could he have at one period let it grow and then had 
it shaved, say once a year, in seasonal cycle, like my own 
grandfather, who used to startle his family by an annual 
revelation of bare cheeks and chin? 

His Americanization was instant and wholehearted. In 
certain ways he was, no doubt from the age of reason on- 
ward, of the type internationally labeled American: aggres- 
sive, go-getting, dynamic; quick to decide; firm to push 
ahead. The fact that these characteristics are not univer- 
sally American is only one more proof that generalization, 
particularly on the basis of national character, is a tricky 
and unreliable business. But on the surface, and surely be- 
neath it, he was from the start susceptible to American 
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ways. And he was very much alive to the fact that he could 
not transplant French ways to American soil. This aware- 
ness is literally evidenced when, very early, observing the 
Brothers farming Indiana land by traditional European 
peasant methods, he announced to them, no doubt quite 
gravely, that what had worked well in France did not 
necessarily produce the best crops here, in new rich earth 
never before cultivated. 

After a couple of years he decided that the curriculum 
and plan of his school, like the Brothers' farming routine, 
was not perfectly suited to American requirements. He 
wrote to the Jesuits at Georgetown and St. Louis, got in- 
formation from them, and revamped his academic program. 
He saw to it that Notre Dame entered into the life of its 
region, and that the region appreciated Notre Dame. For 
a while commencements were set each year on the Fourth 
of July, and he made them a celebration for the whole 
surrounding countryside, what with band concerts, ora- 
tory, gymnastic exercises, and much excitement over the 
"splendid collection of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, antiqui- 
ties, etc. from various parts of the globe" lately purchased 
from one Doctor Cavalli of Detroit. In 1847 there were 
"about eighty carriages, and four stages, and upwards of 
seven hundred persons" at the local Independence Day 
doings. 

In 1851, through a request which ultimately was pushed, 
for reasons I'd like to know about, by Henry Clay, Sorin 
was made postmaster of Notre Dame. He held the position 
until his death. It brought in a little revenue that he un- 
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questionably was delighted to receive; it also brought his 
college prestige to have the four-horse mail coaches stop- 
ping here three times a week on the run from Logansport 
to Niles. He knew the meaning of kudos as well as the 
necessity of money. Also he had an unquestionably vola- 
tile sense of social responsibility. Or maybe it was just a 
personal, rather authoritative gregariousness. Anyhow he 
wanted to participate in anything going on. Participation 
for him frequently meant domination. He took on the 
duties of Supervisor of Public Roads. He saw to it that 
eligible members of his Community got out and voted in 
the local elections. He was honestly ecstatic when the new 
railroad brought New York within two days and Chicago 
within eight hours of his campus. Progress, even progres- 
sivism, meant a lot to him. If he had not been a priest he 
might have made an empire builder. There was the great 
stir of the nineteenth century in his muscular body. 

And all the time he worried about money. I don't think 
it was ever his gravest concern: he had too much confi- 
dence in God for that. But it was probably the meanest, 
most nagging, the most persistent of his thronging anxi- 
eties. Yet in his deepest desperations and there are hints of 
fierce turmoil in his own veiled writing about certain events 
of his life he stands as a terribly strong personality strug- 
gling against the pride of his own nature. This goes beyond 
money, or the lack of it. Yet the lack of it did bother him, 
not in any personal, selfish way, because he was a terrific 
Spartan and probably thought of himself as being able to 
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get along no matter what, God willing. But because his 
Notre Dame constantly needed money he fretted and 
stewed and cooked up all sorts of schemes for getting by. 
He fitted out a fantastic goldmining expedition three 
Brothers and two men from I don't know whereto head 
out to California as the "St. Joseph's Company" in 1850; 
he contracted with the two outsiders for fifty per cent of 
any gold they found; the Brothers of course, as members 
of the Community, would return all their earnings to their 
superior. It's easy enough to imagine how he must have 
sweated and prayed for the success of this venture. He 
must have had yellow, shining, gleaming dreams of gold. 
A visionary Midas. Many Americans dreamed the same 
dream at the same time. As a matter of fact, the St. Joseph's 
Company didn't turn up a solitary nugget. Maybe that is 
why it is easy now to call it fantastic. If it had paid off 
I could quite as easily call it inspired. But all it actually did 
was get Sorin in trouble with his superior, Moreau, in 
France. One of the Brothers was so careless as to die 
en route. And as Sorin had sent off the party, and paid 
expenses, without getting Moreau's authorization ahead of 
time, explanations became imperative. 

He was frequently on the spot with his superior. Ap- 
parently the two men got on well, personally, when they 
were face to face; but their differences in correspondence 
were tremendous. As a member of the Community of 
which Moreau was head, Sorin should have secured per- 
mission for his impulsive promotion of the gold rush. No 
doubt he should have secured permission for a lot of things 
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he did. He, however, was in America; he was always more 
fully and surely learning how things had to be done here. 
Moreau was in France; they were separated by weeks, 
miles, an ocean, perhaps most of all by temperament. They 
were both considerable men; but one was somewhat un- 
worldly, the other somewhat impetuous. Fundamentally 
they could be reconciled; fundamentally they were com- 
patible; but on the surface they did not constantly see eye 
to eye. Sorin frequently presumed because of the distance 
between them and the need for immediate decision on his 
parton an approval which was not always forthcoming. 
Moreau frequently was in an understandable daze about 
what life in Indiana in the middle of the century demanded. 

Certain admirable persons have a golden notion that 
existence within a religious community is one long uninter- 
rupted serenity. What is overlooked in this view is the fact 
that the members of a religious community are human 
beings. They are subject to the normal badgering human 
inclinations; their lives, in the society which they have 
chosen, are not of necessity harmonious, despite the com- 
mon supernatural intentions which have brought them 
together. Antagonisms, obstinacies, bickering, and political 
maneuvering are perhaps rarer as they are more startling- 
inside the cloister than without; but they are no more easily 
resolved. 

And, to go on within this same set of invisible paren- 
theses, there are it occurs to me as I write certain other 
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admirable persons who believe that life on a university 
campus offers some sort of serene refuge from the hurly- 
burly. When the world is too much with us, according to 
their blissful dream, we hie ourselves off to an academy, 
and climb up into any one of the hypothetical dozens of 
convenient ivory towers there situated for escape. Accord- 
ing to this view, a campus is a stronghold of delicate, eva- 
sive retreat from the big world; it is a quiet place where 
nothing ever has to be grappled with and you can't pos- 
sibly get dirt under your fingernails. 

"Error," says St. Augustine, "is truth in disarray." And 
what a disarray is piled up here, on top of the obvious truth 
that life at a university is not precisely the same as, say, 
life at a small shirt-factory or in the French Foreign 
Legion. I should like to submit, both to those who suspect 
the kind of existence I presently lead of being escapist, 
and to those who gush about its charms, that, either way 
round, life at a university has never impressed me, or any 
experienced person I know, as being any basking about in 
an ivy-hung Nirvana. As a friend of mine said not long 
ago to a sun-tanned visitor from the West Coast who ex- 
pressed a wish to hang around here a couple of weeks and 
pick up a good load of religion and culture: "This ain't 
where we eat the lotus, pal." 

Well: to Sorin and Moreau. Because one, with immedi- 
ate decisions forced on him, occasionally went ahead with- 
out authorization, and because the other, far away, was 
rather badly advised, particularly by a certain priest who 
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seems to have been bitterly jealous of Sorin, there were 
intermittent fireworks. 

Ten years after he had got here Sorin was ordered by 
Moreau to leave. He was supposed to head a new mission 
to Bengal, where the Community was about to begin a 
missionary project which is still being carried on there. 
Fve suggested enough about Sorin's passionate attachment 
to this place to indicate what he must have felt at the pros- 
pect of being removed. His work here was just beginning; 
he had made a tremendous start; and he was the kind of 
man who knows himself to be absolutely indispensable; he 
could not conceive, by any forcing of imagination, the 
possibility of anybody else's stepping into his shoes. As a 
matter of fact a lot of other people seemed to feel much 
the same way about his indispensability; priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters from Notre Dame bombarded Moreau with 
letters; a number of American bishops wrote him. How 
much Sorin had to do with the prompting of this corres- 
pondence I don't know. He could be. artful; I suspect he 
dropped some hints. But to all the pleas Moreau simply 
responded that he had to have his most capable man to 
head the new East Indian venture. The compliment was 
negated by what seemed casual disregard for the Indiana 
venture. At Notre Dame it was even considered as un- 
grateful. 

Among the three vows ordinarily taken by members of 
a religious community one is the vow of obedience* This 
means that individuals agree ahead of time to submit their 
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own wills to the will of their superiors, in the common 
cause of advancing the will of God. But human nature 
being what it is, this is sometimes, under particular circum- 
stances and pressures, an extremely difficult submission to 
make. Men may agree perfectly on ends but differ bitterly 
on means. I have known a number of priests who, with 
what in each case struck me as quiet heroism, have accepted 
obediences extremely distasteful to them, for years on end. 
I have also heard of occasional rebels. But what I would 
like to stress right now is that every religious takes a vow 
of obedience, and it is considered a very serious thing. 
Sorin was as sure as Moreau was that the mission to Bengal 
was a holy apostolate; the rub was that he had another 
apostolate already started, and in France nobody seemed 
to be bothering about it* Sorin was a deeply religious man; 
the vows he took in Le Mans, in 1840, before the bishop 
there, were acts of the most profound dedication. In his 
character there was nothing fitful or evasive. When he 
committed himself he was committed. 

Yet Sorin, when he got nowhere by protests to his su- 
perior, applied to several American bishops for counsel, 
and then, guided by them, asked the Bishop of Vincennes, 
in whose diocese Notre Dame at that time lay, for a dis- 
pensation from his vow of obedience; and he got that dis- 
pensation; and he wrote Moreau accordingly; and he set 
up here on his campus as a desperately unhappy rebel 
against his own Community. 

Moreau sent over an investigator from France. Sorin 
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welcomed this priest as a guest but made it clear that he 
did not recognize him as having any authority. 

In the Chronicles Sorin goes over the sequence, and the 
reasons, with fierce misery. His prose is not as prose any- 
thing very commendable; it is stuffy, larded with triteness, 
and sweet with the phrases that are associated in my own 
mind, I think not unfairly, with so-called "spiritual'* writ- 
ing, which on the whole is awfully windy stuff. Yet out 
of this verbal welter emerges a kind of passionate and 
thrilling cry, as of an agonized mind. And reading him, 
one gets the conviction that here is a man of enormous 
strength forcing himself to act for a time in accord with 
what he knows to be right but feels to be wrong. The mind 
and the heart tangle. Allegiance splits. Notre Dame cuts 
away; and Sorin, as he cuts it away, literally sheds tears. 

Ordinary people walk the middle of the road. Patient 
persons wait things out. Sorin was neither ordinary nor 
patient. He was an all or nothing man. One night, after the 
visitor from France had been around a while he found 
things remarkably shipshape, by the way, and was edified 
by all but rebellion one night at nine o'clock Sorin sent 
for his guest from France and, I would guess somewhat 
melodramatically, read aloud to him a letter he had just 
written and addressed to Moreau. In this letter Sorin sub- 
mitted absolutely to the wishes of his superior. All or noth- 
ing. So nothing. 

I'm not sure I'm making clear the internal drama. Maybe 
to catch the deep significance one has to know and have 
been around members of a religious community. Or maybe 
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all that's necessary is to look at oneself. Doing what one 
does not want to do against reasons to which one can 
offer practical arguments simply because the over-all in- 
tention supersedes all personal interest, is terribly hard. 
Obedience is seldom an easy thing. For a person of Sorin's 
nature it must have been unusually difficult. Nevertheless 
he managed it. 

I don't want to make too much of this incident. Yet it 
may be a point of gravest importance, not only in the in- 
ternal life of Sorin, but in the external life of the Notre 
Dame of today. Here I detect the coming on of one of 
those tremendous a if s": but if Sorin had not submitted I 
am not prepared to say what would have happened. He 
did submit. He says he felt a great peace as a consequence. 
He must also have felt a great desolation. When the visitor 
left for France the next day, delighted, Sorin was already 
packing up, straightening things out. He left for France 
himself soon afterward, to get instructions about Bengal. 
He didn't expect to return. Leaving South Bend he must 
have felt and no doubt rigorously suppressed a whole 
riot of emotions. 

If this were fiction it would have been desirable before 
now to establish a hero- villain antagonism, and then to end 
up the present sequence on a surprise twist which leaves 
everybody happy. The hero-villain business is beyond me; 
it's outside the facts. But when Sorin got to France, Moreau 
had for reasons which I would dearly love to know- 
changed his mind. The two men met, discussed, agreed 
and Sorin was promptly sent back to Notre Dame. Some- 
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body else went to Bengal. But then for a number of years 
Moreau and Sorin continued to have disagreements as to 
the running of this place in the American wilds; and it 
wasn't really until fifteen years later, when Sorin was 
elected Superior-General, that he had a completely free 
hand. 

Maybe I give so much importance to this episode of the 
Bengalese threat because it seems to me to reveal Sorin 
who is a character that grows on one in a single act of 
deep personal negation. Such acts are rare enough to pause 
over. Sorin was not always capable of making them. He 
was not characteristically a submitter. And this one act 
throws him, in a way, into a new dimension. It gives him a 
depth against which some of his other actions may be held, 
and measured. Even his occasional ruthlessness to others 
becomes clearer when contrasted with his power for ruth- 
lessness to self. 

During his first dozen years here he ran into assorted 
kinds of trouble. It is not my present purpose to itemize. 
But as a typical case and as a typical resolution of diffi- 
cultyI cite cholera. 

Actually malaria came first, in 1847, attacking so many 
of the students and faculty that the whole place was turned 
into a wild infirmary. And for several years thereafter there 
was fever here; and feverish students, sent home, were 
often not permitted by their parents to return to what 
looked like a raging center of contagion. Then, in 1854, 
there was a widespread epidemic of cholera; it hit hard in 
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various parts of the country; it hit especially hard at Notre 
Dame, in the late summer. Exactly how many died I'm not 
sure; at one point in the Chronicles Sorin states that one 
fifth of the Community was dead of cholera; but he doesn't 
say how many the Community numbered at that time; nor 
do I have exact figures on student mortality. But upwards 
of twenty deaths within a month or so is a certainty; and 
there may have been a number who contracted the disease 
here but died in their own homes, unrecorded in the local 
lists. 

This blast of death was in some quarters regarded, as 
calamities are frequently regarded by those not personally 
involved, as a fascinating topic for discussion. Certain en- 
lightened spirits among the Know-Nothings held that the 
epidemic was induced by virulent Catholicism. Others 
blamed it upon the presence in the Notre Dame lakes of a 
certain kind of fish reputedly held by the Indians to be 
poisonous. (This group seems to have believed that it was 
not merely the eating of these fish but their very existence, 
in proximity to man, which was dangerous.) Drinking 
water, prevailing winds, and the very stars were assortedly 
charged with blighting the local air. But there was a thor- 
oughand understandable agreement that something was 
wrong at Notre Dame, and had been for years. Look at all 
the earlier sickness. Look at all these recent deaths. 

Sorin himself inclined to believe, with a number of 
others, that possibly the Notre Dame marshes had some- 
thing to do with the recurring disease. Campus topography 
was at that time considerably different from what it is 
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today. The water in the lakes was so much higher that in 
effect the two were joined. Where today, on a rise of 
ground, the Community House stands, there was once an 
island which had to be approached, through marsh water, 
by canoe. It was on this island, which in the early days 
seems to have been given almost holy significance, as a 
place apart, that Sorin built his first novitiate and an early 
chapel. 

I took a walk one day recently over this ground, now 
quite dry, trying to deduce by canny examination of the 
spacings of willows and oaks just where the marshy chan- 
nel must have run between the lakes. But I seem to have 
no eye for this sort of detection. Indeed, there are walks 
around here I used to take when I was a student which 
because the land has since been built up here and releveled 
there and altogether given a new apparent permanence by 
recent brick and grass and concrete I can no longer ac- 
curately trace. So I suppose I was presumptuous trying to 
locate an island which has now for almost a century been 
part of the main. But on my tour of investigation I did note 
how much higher St. Mary's Lake bank still rises on one 
side than on the other; and this finding so filled me with 
exploratory zeal that I took a cinder path, which quickly 
turned into a jungle trail, down around the west edge of 
that lake. I found there what I had not remembered from 
student walks twenty-odd years ago, the old, dry, blocked, 
tangled rut too shallow to call ravine, though later across 
U.S. 31 and over beside St. Mary's College it deepens 
which in 1854, when the cholera raged, was the bed of a 
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stream that at its western end gave the lake an outlet to the 
river, a quarter of a mile away. 

In 1854, probably just below the crossing of the present 
highway, a dam obstructed this stream, keeping the lake 
level high and encouraging the marshes at the east end. 
The dam and the acreage around it were owned by one 
of the earliest settlers of the region, a man of repute who 
operated a mill and also sold marl. Sorin had already at- 
tempted to buy this property, but the owner put a high 
valuation on it, as it was a profitable holding; and there 
was no deal. 

When, in the early spring of 1855, a f ter a winter in 
which sickness at Notre Dame remained quiescent, three 
more deaths occurred in quick succession, Sorin decided 
that the marshes had to be drained in a hurry. At just about 
this same time, toward the end of Lent, the owner of the 
dam came forward with a highly reasonable offer to sell 
his property for $8,000. There is reason to think he was 
acting out of a genuine sense of social responsibility. Sorin 
of course was delighted. How he got or where he planned 
to get the money is a mystery shrouded in all the criss- 
crossing, overlapping business which he was constantly 
carrying on. But apparently at the moment he was able to 
meet the terms; papers were drawn up. It took four days 
for the preliminaries. On the fourth day the owner of the 
dam left town, before signing. 

Sorin took this sudden departure as an attempt to hike 
the price by bulldozing. It apparently did not occur to 
him that people do occasionally move about suddenly for 
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other motives than avarice; nor did he reflect that the other 
man was a member of a prominent family, known for de- 
votion to public interest. Possibly at some other time and 
on some other negotiation Sorin would have been merely 
irritated if the other party walked out on unconcluded 
business. But at this time, on this matter, with the Notre 
Dame infirmary filling and three fresh graves in the ceme- 
tery, he" was stirred to a holy, howling, righteous wrath. 

Very early on the morning of Holy Thursday the great 
liturgical feast which celebrates Our Lord's institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament at the Last Supper Sorin called to- 
gether "five or six of his stoutest men." He told them to 
get axes and crowbars and whatever they needed, and to 
march over to the dam and hack it down. He said that if 
anybody asked what they were doing they were to reply 
simply that they had their orders. He implied very clearly 
that they were not to let anybody stop them. 

Sorin then got into his vestments and said the Holy 
Thursday High Mass. 

His conscience was apparently not disturbed in the least. 

"There are moments," he wrote later of his application 
of force to the destruction of another man's property, 
"when a vigorous stand upsets the enemy." 

As a matter of fact, he was lucky to escape court action. 
He had no legal and only the most dubious moral- 
grounds for his impulsive Holy Thursday procedure. For- 
tunately, the owner of the dam not being really an 
"enemy" did not prosecute; somewhat dazed, no doubt, 
on his return he simply went through with the deal as 
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arranged, (His later relations with Sorin seem to have been 
cordial.) But very soon the water in the lakes went notice- 
ably down. In time the marshes dried up and were filled in. 
On part of the purchased land the Sisters of Holy Cross 
later established St. Mary's College, on a high bluff over 
the river. 

There were never any further outbreaks of cholera at 
Notre Dame. 
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.HE road that curves off Notre Dame Avenue to go 
around the east side of the Stadium and past Vetville 
CAUTION! CHILDREN AT PLAY declare the road signs here; 
and among the clusters of prefab houses, out of which a 
few television aerials poke up in weird designs against the 
sky, and the washing flaps pink and white and green and 
blue on the side-yard lines, and the baby carriages are all 
moored alongside the little front porches, and the tricycles 
lie overturned in the petunia beds, you see all the children 
and sometimes a few of their parents as well the road that 
goes past Vetville, anyhow, brings you to a side entrance 
at the east edge of the campus; and whether or not you 
get by the policeman at this gate you find yourself staring 
at the Fire House, which stands just beyond the chain 
that stretches from post to post across the black gravel 
private drive. 

I assume that nowhere breathes there a creature with 
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soul so dead as not to respond by some small quiver to the 
sight of a big red fire engine. At Notre Dame there are 
two such engines, whopping things, with a fine Dalmatian 
bitch named Belle to ride on them, in traditional fire house 
style. Seven Brothers make up the company that lives in 
the new brick building. They have their own chapel and 
kitchen and individual quarters up above the great room 
where the fire trucks live, with a brass pole making a hasty 
connection between upstairs and down, and bells shining 
all over the place. This station services Notre Dame and 
St. Mary's College across the highway to the west, and a 
good stretch of the rural area roundabout; it is also on call 
to help out South Bend in emergencies. 

In my own student days there was an antique little Fire 
House somewhere out among the assorted brick walls 
behind the Main Building. It didn't, as I recall, have much 
spit and polish to it. A tottering ruin with a bell hung 
outside. The new station, by comparison, incites admira- 
tion, respect, and a dim valorous urge to haul hoses up 
ladders. 

This new one came into being, as I understand it, be- 
cause some years ago there was a lurid-minded student 
here who amused himself for a brief period by dropping 
matches into other people's wastebaskets. Once he set a 
mild, abortive fire in a confessional in one of the hall 
chapels. He was a considerable nuisance, this impulsive in- 
cendiary, and though he was apprehended and severely 
dealt with within a few weeks of his initial inflammation, 
he served as a kind of reminder that fire is the oldest and 
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most menacing of the physical threats to which social man 
is subject; and as a result of his abortive efforts the new 
Fire House was built, as a nice precaution. 

It has not had very much business on its hands. Notre 
Dame is pretty well fireproofed these days. There was, I 
believe, some little unforeseen smoke one day over in the 
Stadium when the Navy had a gunnery range there. And 
a friend of mine a lay professor who lives in an oaken 
paneled room in one of the residence halls was betrayed 
a few years back by a floor lamp with a treacherous plug, 
which undid him one day when he was out, igniting the 
rug and then the timber, so that his books and clothes 
smelled pleasantly of wood smoke for some weeks. And 
no doubt there have been other recent fires of which I 
have not heard. But they have all been trivial affairs for 
the two big red engines and the seven Brothers and the 
sleek black-and-white Dalmatian. 

Yet they have also been token reminders of the great 
fire of 1879, which of all local fires is the only one ever 
referred to as the Fire. 

Right from the start Notre Dame showed itself suscep- 
tible to flame. Sorin in 1846, four years after he got here, 
noted in the Chronicles the third local fire, blaming him- 
self for carelessness in not anticipating it. In 1849 there was 
a quite serious outbreak, which burned down not only 
the then new two-story building in which the orphans 
lived, but also the tailor's shop, the bakery, the kitchen, 
the shoemaker's cubbyhole, the stables, and the sacristan's 
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quarters full of altar linens. Within six days of this de- 
struction Sorin started rebuilding, working into his plans 
for replacement a new pharmacy and an infirmarian's 
office. 

But these are old and faraway smoulders, negligible now 
at their hottest. They were succeeded by other conflagra- 
tions, also now negligible. I don't know how many fires 
have occurred on this campus between 1842 and today. 
Surely an extremely impressive number (and Sorin was 
a man who hardly ever felt he could afford at the moment 
to pay for insurance). But none of them, fortunately, 
have been disastrous in terms of human life. One, though, 
was a ruinous business in every other way: it almost ended 
Notre Dame. On the morning of Wednesday, April 23, 
1879 a fine, sweet, balmy day, according to the records; 
an unseasonable, precocious day suited to mid-June came 
the big Fire. 

"Whether the sun inflamed the dry timber dust" on the 
roof of the College building, "or a spark from the chim- 
ney of the steam-house set fire to it, remains a matter of 
conjecture." So runs a local report. But an Associated Press 
story issuing from South Bend the day of the fire mentions 
some workmen who allegedly told a reporter that they 
were using a charcoal furnace on the roof in making re- 
pairs there that morning. This easy explanation was ve- 
hemently denied at Notre Dame. And the high rhetoric 
of the AP dispatch does not, at this date, make for thor- 
ough conviction. Reporting at the time seems to have been 
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fervent, but elevated, more given to resonance and rhythm 
than to simple fact. There is repeated reference in the con- 
temporary news stories to a "fire fiend/' At first, being 
impressionable, I took this omnipresent fiend to be some 
dark maniac, of rabid human vintage, a furtive devotee of 
holocausts and incendiary excitement. But reading on I 
discovered him to be no more than a figure of speech, an 
act of the common reportorial imagination, a mere per- 
sonification of fire itself. The newspaper prose of the pe- 
riod sometimes strained considerably after dramatic effects. 

But the circumstances that fine April morning seem to 
have been something like this: No classes were in progress, 
Wednesday then being a free day for students; Sorin was 
away, having left two days before, "in the brightest 
spirits," for France, where Community business awaited 
him; and then at about eleven o'clock a group of Minims, 
strolling about, noticed flames licking at the railing which, 
six stories up, fenced in the dome on top of the Main 
Building. 

The Minims sent up the classic yell "F-i-ire!" And 
everybody priests, Brothers, lay faculty, students, work- 
menseems to have got to the scene almost instantly. But 
fire breeds confusion. Smelling smoke, level-headed men 
are capable of fantastic action, performed in the conviction 
that they are making exactly the cool decisions which the 
moment demands. The water buckets that were placed 
for emergency use happened to be empty. Also, the door 
to the roof was locked. There was a great flurry of rush- 
ing about. Too many people, too much doing of too many 
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things. Too many orders. And immediate stentorian coun- 
ter-orders. Too little water. 

The probability is that if the roof could have been well 
doused immediately the fire might have been stopped. But 
by the time a six-story bucket-brigade had been formed, 
and by the time water was being forced up in pipes by 
steam pressure, the pitch and gravel surface of the roof 
was sending out black rolls of smoke. 

There was a combination of heroism and wonderful 
animal spirits shown in the fire-fighting. Students were all 
over the place, first on the roof, then working down in 
successive floor-to-floor descents. When the supports of 
the dome burned through, and ten minutes later the great 
statue that had stood atop the dome crashed down into 
the center of the gutted building, everybody apparently 
realized that there could be no saving of the College. A 
couple of men trapped on the roof slid down a water pipe 
to the ground. But still students tore through lower floor 
rooms tossing out books, papers, bedclothes, suitcases, 
stuffed birds and animals from the museum, anything they 
could grab and lift. For a while it was as dangerous out- 
side as in. Walls began to fall. A Senator from South Bend, 
one of the many volunteers from town, barely dodged a 
huge hunk of toppling cornice. And the small effects being 
saved by valorous students inside made a minor yet severe 
hazard beneath the windows. One fellow, rushing out of 
the ground floor with an armload of books, was flattened 
by a mattress flung from three stories above. 

The persons who behaved, all through the blazing bed- 
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lam, with absolute and unquestionable heroism were the 
Sisters of Holy Cross. They apparently did no screaming 
or rushing at all; they threw nothing whatever out of 
windows and they enjoyed themselves in no way. But they 
stayed externally calm. They seem to have been the only 
ones to do so during the several hours while the fire raged. 
When the wind, blowing mildly from the southwest, 
(thus keeping the flames away from the church) spread 
fire to the Infirmary nearby, the Sisters evacuated that 
place with fine efficiency and no confusion. 

The single South Bend fire engine, which had not been 
used for two years, had to undergo certain frantic adjust- 
ments at the hands of volunteer firemen before it would 
move; and when it did tardily arrive at the scene there 
was no longer much of anything for it to do. By two 
o'clock on that still fine, bright April afternoon the Main 
Building Sorin's "College" was a blackened smoking pile; 
and the Infirmary, the Music Hall, and St. Francis' Home, 
all of which had stood close enough to catch fire, were 
burned to the ground. 

Father William Corby as a younger man he had been 
one of the seven chaplains sent by Notre Dame to the 
Union Army during the Civil War; his dramatic giving 
of general absolution to the Irish Brigade at Gettysburg 
has been memorialized in a campus statue showing him 
with one arm upraised: wherefore he has been locally 
known as "Fair Catch Corby" these many yearsFather 
William Corby was President at the time. A solid, steady 
man, in whom Sorin had always had great confidence, 
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despite his Hibernian taint, Corby now called a meeting 
in the church. It is my unverifiable conviction that in the 
secret mind of everybody at that meeting lay a timorous 
anxiety as to what Sorin would do when he heard the news. 
I suspect that blameless men here blamed themselves, and 
agonized about what their Superior-General would say. 
Red-eyed, sweating, smudged, they said their prayers to- 
gether and tried to talk things over. The obvious, the only 
possible decision was the first one they made. Notre Dame 
would have to close. 

Outside the hot ruins smoked in the April sun. Friends 
from South Bend were coming in consternation with food, 
with inarticulate sympathy; visitors sniffed the scorched 
air and peered at the acrid rubble; students pointed out 
important spots in the spectacle, and exhibited their burns 
and bruises. 

Somehow, Corby got all the students into the church. 
It was by now pretty well assured that there had been no 
lives lost, and no serious damage done to human persons. 
Corby announced that telegrams would be sent to parents 
immediately. Students would go home tomorrow. Appar- 
ently there was some protest. Nobody wanted to go home. 
Fire leaves attractions behind it. The President said that 
nevertheless students would go home tomorrow, except 
seniors who were due to receive degrees in June. For 
these men, an impromptu commencement would be held 
the next day (without diplomas, as it turned out, all the 
sheepskin having been burned). He ended by announc- 
ing that, God willing, there would be a new, bigger, bet- 
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ter College building ready at Notre Dame in September. 

This promise which might conceivably, if made by 
somebody else, somewhere else, be interpreted either as 
hysteria following shock, or as a desperate rhetorical flour- 
ish, appropriate to the grim occasion but not to be taken 
too strictly is worth noting. I think Corby, a very solid 
character, meant it literally, absolutely, and unequivocally; 
but I think that nobody in his audience really believed it. 
It was not a moment for general confidence. The bricks 
outside were still too hot to touch. 

That night, on bedding that had been rescued or was 
generously loaned, all of Notre Dame slept, somewhat con- 
gestedly, in a campus auditorium which had remained 
unignited. The stage was reserved for the faculty. 

A lay professor, James Edwards (whose very sound in- 
stinct for collecting Americana started the Notre Dame 
Archives), either volunteered or was drafted to break the 
news to the founder. Edwards caught a nine o'clock train 
that night for Montreal, there to intercept Sorin before 
he sailed. 

The loss had by this time been accurately reckoned as 
amounting to about $200,000. Almost all of the physical 
plant that had taken thirty-seven years to build was gone. 
There seemed to be some $45,000 worth of insurance. 

At the time of the Fire Sorin was sixty-five years old. 
Of what passed between him and Edwards in Montreal I 
have no notion. But there was considerable concern here 
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as to his breaking under the disaster. There was also con- 
siderable concern here as to what sort of passion he might 
fly into when he heard that, during his absence, somebody 
had been so presumptuous as to let his precious Notre 
Dame du Lac blaze, shrivel, crack, and fall under some 
intrusive flames which naturally, had he been at home, 
he would have personally stamped out. 

He got back here on the Sunday after the Fire and he 
went around for a while wrinkling his prominent nose at 
the strong sharp smell of the still smouldering piles of his 
college. A gaunt, black-eyed, white-bearded old man. It 
is said that he grew noticeably grimmer and stiffer as his 
inspection proceeded. Finally, without saying a word, 
with only a gesture to those about him to follow, he strode 
over to the church. The Community and a few outsiders 
assembled there immediately to hear him. 

"I was then present when Father Sorin, after looking 
over the destruction of his lifework, stood at the altar 
steps . . . and spoke to the Community what I have al- 
ways felt to be the most sublime words I ever listened 
to." The witness Judge Timothy Howarddoesn't give 
all the words; he records only the final electric sentence 
spoken by Sorin that day: "If it were all gone, I should not 
give up!" 

Conceive it as spoken passionately in a still heavily 
French accent, an old man's deep voice reverberating 
through the church he had built, to men who had helped 
him build it; note the imperious personal stress, the as- 
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sumption that everybody here will feel as he does: "If it 
were all gone, / should not give up!" 

The effect was apparently revolutionary. Judge Howard 
reports that a "sad company had gone into* the church 
that day." Despite the earlier assurances of Father Corby 
and he was an honorable man; his assurance should have 
carried weight there was evidently hopelessness in the air. 
Whatever Sorin said that day in church changed a vague, 
intangible, dubious attitude into a fierce, communal de- 
termination to rebuild. "They were all simple Christian 
heroes as they came out," says the witnessing Judge. 
"There was never more a shadow of doubt as to the future 
of Notre Dame." 

I don't want to make too much of a moment in the 
spring of 1879. But it is my private conviction that if 
some person other than Sorin had spoken that Sunday in 
1879 or *f Sorin had spoken in some other tone, though 
this is completely unimaginable there might be today at 
Notre Dame a pair of lovely lakes frequented in the sum- 
mertime by picnickers, some few of whom might be dimly 
aware of a regional recollection that once a school of 
some sort orphans, youngsters, some youths of indeter- 
minate profession, a lot of queer black-cassocked monks 
had once existed on these banks. 

I think indeed it might be said that Sorin not only 
founded Notre Dame on a cold winter day in 1842 but 
refounded it on a fresh April Sunday in 1879. 
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The day after the speech in the church everybody 
Community members, lay faculty, workmen, and a few 
students who apparently hadn't gone home after all- 
pitched into the rubble. Working in from the edges, they 
had to hose down a good many spots still too hot to handle. 
They hauled away the ruins in wheelbarrows, in carts, in 
wagons, in anything that would hold the weight; and they 
dumped much of what had been Notre Dame into the 
still low land between the lakes; so that today, walking 
near the Grotto, a man can know the past under his feet, 
beneath the yielding grass there. 

Sorin himself pitched in. He was reported as able to 
"wheel off a load of bricks with great grace and dignity." 
It makes a pleasant picture: the old priest, cassock shed 
for work clothes, beard flying in the spring winds, the 
barrow full of the past; the manner the whole man full 
of the future. I suspect it was he who saw to it that every 
last salvable brick was found and scraped, and stacked for 
re-use. He never liked to waste anything. 

Some years ago, digging through a pile of old Scholastics, 
the Scholastic is a weekly news magazine, founded I 
don't know exactly how long ago, and still in existence as 
a publication written and edited by students not looking 
for anything in particular, just wasting time in the Library, 
I came across the columns and columns, printed week after 
week following the fire, of letters frpm friends and sym- 
pathizers all over the country. Many of these enclosed 
contributions, most of which were small. But what im- 
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pressed me was the tone of personal concern, of anxiety, 
distress, compassion, generosity in letters from people who 
had never even seen this place, who had no connection at 
all with it; and what also impressed me was the geo- 
graphical spread from which these letters came. Up to 
that time I had been under the impression, shared at this 
moment by millions of Americans, that until Rockne be- 
gan making its teams famous Notre Dame had attracted 
no national attention. But in 1879 it seems to have been a 
good long way from being merely an unknown little 
midwestern boarding school. It seems even then to have 
had the support of a wide and ardent popular following. 
I don't know how to explain this fact: I put it down with 
mild personal surprise. 

Three weeks after the Fire they broke ground for the 
new building. "They" means everybody here and a great 
many persons hastily imported. Corby's promise and 
Sorin's determination were behind the effort. That sum- 
mer of 1879 turned into a quick wild frenzy of construc- 
tion. Diggers, carpenters, bricklayers of the latter fifty- 
six on the job at once, with three horse-powered, double 
elevators supplying them as the walls went higher lathers, 
plasterers, stonemasons, slaters, priests, Brothers, laymen, 
God knows who-all and what-all, worked and sweated and 
stewed in the sun, dawn till dark, and they put up a new 
college. 

The architect called it "modern Gothic/' It has since 
been described in less complimentary terms. I have no au- 
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thority whatever for speculating that the "modern Gothic" 
of the plans may have been modified during construction 
into "modern Sorin." But it is a fact that Sorin did insist 
on having a dome, never peculiarly a Gothic feature. 
Whether he was personally partial to domes, or was simply 
sentimental about following the style of the burned build- 
ing is obscure; but when he wanted a dome he got it or 
more accurately, he got, at the moment, a well-like rotunda 
dropping through all the floors under a space left in the 
center of the roof for future capping. I would guess that 
this represented a concession wrung from the architect; I 
would also guess that Sorin may in other ways have dom-. 
inated, here and there, without much respect for archi- 
tectural tradition or objection, the shape of his new Main 
Building. 

But he got it up, this new one, as fireproof as fore- 
thought could make it, by September; in its vitals, invisible 
to man, lie to this day thousands of the old scorched bricks 
that once made the walls of its predecessor; and though it 
was a close finish, the promise made the day of the Fire 
was fulfilled: a new Notre Dame, smelling of paint and 
fresh plaster and wood shavings, opened in the fall. 

The girls of St. Mary's College, across the road, chipped 
in to buy the statue, sixteen feet tall and weighing two 
long tons, which was to top the as yet undomed structure. 
The statue was a replica of one erected a few years earlier 
in Rome in commemoration of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Three years passed after the Fire before it could be 
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raised to its elected place. Today the golden figure of 
Mary, tiny against the sky, with the great curve of the 
Dome rounding away golden beneath it, is a kind of sym- 
bol of all this University means. Writing about it, I want 
to be very careful: it is so easy to get verbally soft on 
hard, inexplicable matters. 

The Dome and the statue on top of it in some kind of 
way which I do not clearly understand, and so cannot 
clearly explain, represent Notre Dame. It is not just that 
the first thing anybody coming here for the first time is 
likely to see is the big high Dome; it's not the floodlight- 
ing which at night makes the gold into an air beacon; it's 
not the publicity given by generations of graduates, who 
associate the Dome nostalgically with certain years of their 
own lives. During the war, when fliers who had gone from 
here into the services came past in planes it was always the 
Dome they buzzed, dropping down in wild, droning, crazy 
swoops and circling it close; they never circled the Engi- 
neering Building or the Stadium, or Badin Hall, even at a 
distance. I am inclined to feel that there is more than silly 
school spirit in this selection of the Main Building for 
general attention. I am inclined to believe that it is the 
fact that on the Dome there is a statue of Mary Immaculate 
Notre Dame, Our Lady. I don't know . . . 

Mary was a girl born to parents named Joachim and 
Anne. Catholics believe that in her birth there was some- 
thing extremely remarkable. They believe that of all hu- 
man beings existing in the tumult since Eden she was the 
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only one born without the marks which Adam and Eve, 
by a rebellion which has since been called their "happy 
fault," left to their descendants, their heirs, who are sim- 
ply everybody. These marks Catholics call the effects of 
Original Sin; they are itemized as darkening of the intel- 
lect, weakening of the will, and strong inclination to evil. 
(Most newspaper readers are inclined to notice them, now 
and again, under one name or another, in current reports 
of human activity.) But Mary, according to Catholic be- 
lief, was conceived and later born without the inherited 
sin which causes these standard blemishes. This is what is 
called her Immaculate Conception. It happened because 
by a design infinitely beyond mortal understanding she 
had been picked out individually, personally, to become 
the mother of Christ. 

Catholics feel very close to Mary because she was a 
human being given the tremendous and eternally fatal 
choice of accepting or not accepting her destiny. In a 
diminished way we all have such a choice to make. Mary, 
though selected, was not forced. Like us she was free. She 
might have refused to be the Virgin Mother of her Creator 
enormously reduced. She accepted. Out "of that accept- 
ance, that quick act of will, rise the great succession of 
reasons for which she is daily praised and honored: Mir- 
ror of Justice, Vessel of Honor, Tower of Ivory, Lily of 
Israel. 

Catholics believe that Christ is literally the Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, Who by a humanly un- 
imaginable decision depended upon the consent of Mary 
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in His taking on of human nature. Born of her virginity 
this is what is called the Virgin Birth He shared our life, 
our two-legged shape, our flesh and blood, thus (by what 
is called his Incarnation) giving to the human form a dig- 
nity unknown elsewhere among the beasts, angels, vege- 
tables, minerals, gasses, planets, and assorted objects of 
creation. As God-man He suffered and died on our behalf, 
redeeming us as a total species and as individuals this 
warty little man in Stockholm; that black-haired girl with 
the long sweet legs in Venice; the old guy leaning against 
the telephone pole on the corner in South Bend from the 
interdict we had inherited out of mankind's first sin. At 
Bethlehem humanity was exalted, by a sudden Divine shar- 
ing; at Calvary man's eternal destiny was reopened to him, 
by an act of violent sacrifice, which is technically called 
the Redemption. 

Catholics believe that God could have redeemed man- 
kind in innumerable ways. But they believe that as a 
matter of fact He chose to do it through Mary, who said, 
"Be it done unto me according to thy word." This is one 
of the reasons why Catholics feel very close to her. 

We Jive in the age of the atom. It was the Maker of the 
atom that Mary bore. There are chain-reactions and chain- 
reactions. 

I am not trying to write a compressed catechism. It 
merely seems necessary to indicate certain reasons why 
the statue on top of the Dome which is reverenced as a 
reminder of a woman who at a particular moment in time 
did something permanently important stands in a way as 
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the center, or core, of this masculine University. Through 
her motherhood all men are brothers, one of another, and 
all unspeakably of God Incarnate. Here the natural level 
of human brotherhood receives supernatural confirming, 
in Mary's motherhood under the Fatherhood of God. To 
minds not set against every religious conception this seems 
an idea on which a University, which is a place devoted to 
the perfecting of man's nature particularly his intelligence 
may quite solidly be based. 
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I came to Notre Dame as a freshman in 1926 
there was a ghost in Washington Hall. Law seniors carried 
canes. The campus had a Checker Champion. On the walls 
of the rooms of some upperclassmen hung flopping white 
robes of the Ku Klux Klan, snatched at the big rally in 
South Bend in mid-May of 1924. Walking to town across 
a rolling field which is now the University Golf Course, 
we passed sheds and stables, and a long smelly pigpen. We 
wore corduroys, sweaters, and in the cold weather, short 
sheepskin-lined coats. The now lost word "skive" was 
then in constant use: It meant to absent oneself from a 
hall, without permission, after hours, at night, for private 
reasons. 

I've never learned the etymology of that extinct verb, 
but the action it signified was artful, secret, andparticu- 
larly in the spring highly frequent. Skivers caught were 
compelled immediately to pack their trunks and forever 
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go. Skivers uncaught skived again. There was an enormous 
esoteric wisdom about loose screens, accessible fire escapes, 
and the nocturnal rounds of night watchmen. 

Another lost word was then in daily use: "duty." A 
duty was a paper assigned in class. The meaning, I've been 
told, traced back to a French origin; but I know of no 
other American school, and there are many of French 
foundation in this country, at which the word was given 
the particular sense it had here, where we had term duties, 
quarterly duties, daily duties, and five hundred word duties 
for next Wednesday. 

There was a cunning practice in those days whereby 
sophomores, drifting through freshmen halls at night dur- 
ing the first hazy week of the school year, would initiate 
new men to the perils of their new life. A couple of sopho- 
mores, one carrying a big pipe wrench, the other a 
hammer, would knock decorously at a freshman's door; 
entering, they would explain with courtesy that they'd 
come to take out the radiator. They'd go over and bang 
it a few times, connect the wrench, and then pause pa- 
tiently to listen to the freshman's protest. What he always 
said was that this was his room and that was his radiator. 
What they always said was that, yes, but last year this had 
been the room of the man with the wrench, and this was 
his radiator; only we are all gentlemen, they said, full of 
sympathy and understanding, and it is after all a great 
nuisance to lug away a radiator, and arbitration is always 
possible among rational beings; so if the present occupant 
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should wish to purchase this radiator for say-the price 
took canny judgment five, four, three, two dollars a 
deal could possibly be arranged. A great many freshmen 
bought radiators belonging to Notre Dame during their 
first anxious week of school. I remember one poor fel- 
low who, after he'd made sure of his radiator, paid two 
bucks more for a single strip of dark flooring under the 
window, which his visitors insisted belonged to them and 
threatened to tear up; but this was a more than ordinarily 
gullible soul. 

There used to be ducking two or three times a year. A 
crowd of students in one of the halls, incensed by the 
outrages of one of their contemporaries, would take judg- 
ment and justice into their hands and throw the objec- 
tionable fellow into the lake, for his personal improvement. 
This procedure must not be confused with hazing, pad- 
dling, and general collegiate routines of that sort, which 
have never, so far as I know, been practiced here. These 
duckings were moral acts, deliberate, calculated, and thor- 
ough. They took place always in the shallow reedy water 
at the near corner of St. Mary's Lake, where the gravel 
road curves round. Usually they were performed at dusk. 
No authority' ever dared to stop them. They were con- 
sidered a permanent disgrace for the object of immersion; 
and though I am no man for mob action I must record, 
in truth, that I never heard of anyone's being thrown in 
who had not, by making a steady ass of himself in stu- 
dent society, just about deserved what he got. 
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These are snows of yesteryear; they are all gone; I don't 
grieve after them personally, though I enjoy recalling 
them, and can see as well as the next fellow that the Notre 
Dame of today is not precisely what it was a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Yet foolery persists. It is a thing one can follow 
best in terms of his own generation. In my own private 
comparisons of past and present I am aware that I jump 
from student to faculty precincts; yet in the latter, not 
too long back, I was much reassured by the arising of the 
Great Controversy regarding the Active and the Passive 
Voice. 

During World War II, when most of Notre Dame was 
given over to various sorts of naval training, there was a 
Midshipmen's School here. For midshipmen, driving in a 
furious three months for commission, the President, Father 
Hugh O'Donnell, instituted what was intended as a kind 
of relief routine, in the innocuous form of a series of cul- 
tural lectures given on successive Sunday afternoons in 
the lounge of the Rockne Memorial Building. At one of 
these lectures I was charged with speaking on the writing 
of fiction. It was late August. The temperature hovered 
intimately about 100. The leather upholstering made the 
davenports and chairs like stiff deep featherbeds. The room 
held fifty or sixty sweating midshipmen in dutiful though 
not quite obligatory attendance. Also there were about a 
dozen members of the faculty, priests and laymen, mostly 
from my own department, all of them come out of plain 
kindness to hear me spout. 

I spouted. At the end there was a discussion period, 
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questions and answers; flies droned in heavy somnolence at 
the open screened windows; outside the Indiana sun baked 
down on shriveled grass and trees; hot afternoons have 
been in Indiana, but never hotter, since Sorin, since Mar- 
quette, since the aboriginal Indian. A dripping red-faced 
young midshipman from Yale or Stanford or Tulane or 
Minnesota his academic origin is clouded forever in the 
smoke of controversy at length stood up and politely 
asked me a question. "Don't you think, sir," he said, "that 
using the passive voice steadily is a bad sort of thing in 
writing fiction?" It was the old, old question, asked and 
answered, one way or another, in a thousand composition 
classes; it had really nothing much to do with the subject 
of the day; but it was politely put; and the air in the room 
was motionless, the heat like a pressure; we were teaching 
three semesters a year then, with no letup, no break; yet 
the midshipman seemed extremely eager. "I mean," he ex- 
plained laboriously, "don't you think it's always better 
to say 'John hit the ball' than 'The ball was hit by John'?" 
He cocked his head in anticipation. It was no time for in- 
volved discussion. I said, with cavalier heartiness: "If I 
had my way I'd rule the passive voice out of the language!" 
And smiled. The midshipman smiled. We were at one for 
an instant in a firm accord. It even looked as if the hot 
meeting might now break up. 

But then in a far corner of the room rose a good friend 
of mine, a mild-looking priest whose appearance is well 
known to be deceptive. Diffidently at first, but then with 
what anyone who didn't know him would have taken 
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to be rising passion, he spoke of the dear old passive 
voice; he was tender with it, nostalgic about it, he was both 
rueful and shocked that its high place should have been 
questioned by the speaker of the afternoon; he launched 
into a fervent attack on the desperate dynamism of our 
time, which gave no place to contemplation or the life of 
the spirit but relied only on action even, he concluded 
sadly, even going so far in some wild temperaments as to 
desire the liquidation from our mother tongue of all but 
active verbs. 

It was done with a marvelous, beautifully controlled 
spontaneity. Listening, I grinned at the brilliant invention, 
the spur-of-the-moment mock tirade. I saw that a number 
of my colleagues were grinning also, knowing the speaker. 
I looked at the midshipman, nodding to reassure him that 
this was just a bit of standard Notre Dame fooling. 
But the midshipman seemed appalled at my smile; I glanced 
about the room and saw that all the midshipmen were 
gravely attending to what they evidently took to be a 
spirited debate on the future of American literature. Ques- 
tion: Shall we keep the passive voice in the language? 
Argument for the affirmative now in progress, and going 
over very well. If my friend the speaker had had a pipe 
wrench in his hand he could have sold every radiator in 
the room that afternoon, despite the August heat. (I sus- 
pect, without any more grounds than are here mentioned, 
that in his undergraduate days, before he entered the sem- 
inary, he had trafficked occasionally in radiators: he had 
the practiced skill and the rich, easy command of situation 
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which can be gained only by diligent, early, specialized 
experience.) 

By the time he had finished his peroration all the mid- 
shipmen were giving me grieving glances. I said, in a 
desperate effort to tip them off, that of course I agreed in 
the main with the wisdom of the remarks of Father L. but 
that to save face I felt I must immediately get up a peti- 
tion to banish the passive voice from our language. My 
colleagues thought that was funny, and they laughed; but 
the midshipmen didn't; the original red-faced questioner 
looked grievously impressed by the fierce issue he had 
unintentionally raised, but rather perplexed, too, as if he 
weren't positive whether this were a matter involving 
him as a private citizen or as a future ensign in the U.S. 
Navy. Before he decided the meeting broke up. 

Father L. was waiting for me outside. "You see?" he 
said, shaking his head. "Dynamism. Activism. Where does 
it get you?" 

"Do you realize that the whole U.S. Navy now sus- 
pects me of being subversive?" 

"The suspicion's probably based on simple grammar," 
he said. "But of course ideology always comes in, doesn't 
it?" 

"Are you just a slave to tradition? Won't you let your 
mind admit the active language of tomorrow?" 

"Activist!" he said. 

"Passivist!" I said. 

We shook hands. 
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'Til get you," I said. "Wait till you give one of these 
damned lectures! " 

"When I think," he said, "of the extremes to which 
some people will go !" 

"You mean when it is thought by you that such ex- 
tremes will be gone to by some people" 

I should never have carried it on; he is an opponent im- 
possible to beat; I should have known it. But I phoned 
three or four people who had been at the lecture and that 
night we all wrote him letters along the line of "I am a 
young boy of fourteen and my teacher told me you are 
a supporter of the Passive Voice and she always tells us 
to use the Active Voice in the themes we have to write, 
so could you give me some explanation, please, about your 
funny attitude?" I sent him half a dozen such letters my- 
self; he must have got fifteen or twenty altogether. And 
not a peep out of him. 

I made a mistake talking in the Caf about getting up a 
petition to jettison the passive voice. A refugee professor 
from central Europe was at the table; to him petitions of 
any kind were terrific matters and he permitted no levity 
concerning them. "I vill not sign!" he said, and rose and 
stalked away. Everybody else got another cup of coffee, 
and one man said that in his department there was a lot 
of rumorous gossip about the Department of English crack- 
ing right down the middle on some big philosophical ques- 
tion. "I told them it was true," he said happily. "I said 
you were all taking sides." 

A number of people stopped me during the next few 
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days and asked how serious the row really was; would 
my contract be renewed? I said it was just that Father 
L. and I had arranged to fight a duel with exclamation 
points over behind the gym at dawn on Founder's Day. 
Nothing grave. 

Then L. phoned me one night; we talked for a while 
about other things; eventually he mentioned that on the 
next afternoon he was going to be on the South Bend 
radio program which at that time featured a faculty speaker 
once a week. "Be sure and listen in," he told me. 
"What are you going to talk about?" 
"The American short story. You'll be interested." 
So I tuned in. He did a fine fifteen minute job on the 
short story, using the middle third of his time to blast at 
the school of dynamists in fiction, some of whom he said 
went so far in their worship of sheer action that they 
wished to use nothing but active verbs. This in itself, he 
declared, was of course their sorry privilege; but he was 
sure any fair-minded person would rightly object to the 
effort these dynamists were making to impose their ruth- 
less rule upon the language. Oh, it was a brilliant job. 
Anybody unaware of his private intention would have 
taken the talk as an excellent discussion of short fiction: 
which it was indeed, indeed it was, but with marvelous 
offshoots. 

I wrote him a feeble letter quoting Aristotle on the 
primacy of action; I dug about in the Library, reading 
comparative grammar; I found what I remember vaguely 
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now as a highly pertinent remark in a work on Icelandic 
or something and copied it out and sent it to him. 

Then the weather turned racy and cool in September, 
and we both got too busy to carry on. One day I got a 
card from him in the mail. "Deus disponit onmia" it read, 
"et ornnm a deo disponuntur" It was a quote from a 
medieval work edited by the Dean of the Graduate School. 
God disposes all things, and all things are disposed by God. 
Active and passive. Alpha and Omega. No more today. I 
was ready to quit. 

But it had been a reassuring sequence, which suggested 
that even if the ghost of Washington Hall now seemed 
finally exorcised it had not taken away with it the spirit 
of j apery from this campus. 

The ghost of Washington Hall was invented, presum- 
ably, by a few young teachers who just after World War 
I lived in quarters adjoining the music rooms of that build- 
ing, which at that period was approximately half auditor- 
ium, one quarter cubbyholes full of pianos and horns and 
drums, and one quarter (ground floor) pool tables. Horns 
tootled by night, these young men claimed; flashes of 
white appeared in the darkness to the tune of a thousand 
twangling instruments; and no mortal soul was responsible. 
They must have issued their account with great authority; 
because some years later, in my own student days, the 
ghost was firmly believed in and vainly watched for. There 
were a dozen lurid accounts of its origin, none of which 
made much sense, however engaging in detail, but all of 
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which we speculated upon gravely, and took as a part of 
the living Notre Dame. 

I've heard no talk of that ghost for years now, and 
consider its absence detrimental to current life on the cam- 
pus. I'd be glad, if I had not pledged accuracy here, to give 
it a new start by connecting it somehow or other with 
the footprints discovered in the eighties high up on the 
walls of what is now the museum section of Science Hall. 
When these footprints were first located, in the early 
morning, by a certain Brother, he attributed them instantly 
to the Devil, and sprinkled the whole place with holy 
water. 

Actually, though, they were the marks left the night 
before by a pioneer experimenter in aeronautics. Albert 
Zahm whose collected papers in the field of his pas- 
sionate study have lately been issued by the Notre Dame 
University Press was a teacher of mathematics here at 
the time. In addition to inventing a gun which would 
shoot round a corner and giving a bit of time to the ques- 
tion of propelling ships by rockets, Zahm built a few glid- 
ers and took short trips in them by night over the campus, 
launching himself from the roof of the then newly erected 
Science Hall While trying out one of the series of flying 
machines he built here one of them shaped like a fish, 
with a tail that wriggled as the driver pumped his pedals; 
another which flapped huge wings he hit on a method of 
testing various kinds of propellers. From the ceiling of the 
high foyer of Science Hall he rigged a fifty foot rope on 
which was suspended one of his aircraft; in this machine, 
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foot powered, an assistant took off in circular flight about 
the museum; and staving himself off from the walls on 
close banks, this assistant left marks of leather soles and 
heels, unreasonably high: which, being discovered, were 
suspected as diabolic. 

Here's a fine genesis for a ghost who could later, for 
reasons of its own, wander across the grass at midnight 
to nearby Washington Hall; Fm distressed at not being 
able to use the story spectrally. But the very truth is that 
those footprints on the high walls represented some ex- 
tremely serious work in the development of aviation. Zahm 
was a man who apparently felt it a nuisance to patent 
things. But at Notre Dame he built a hand-driven wind 
tunnel which seems to have been the first crude thing of 
its kind. (Later, at Catholic University, he built the first 
big wind tube ever known.) And some of the studies he 
made of wind currents in 1892, in what is now a parking 
lot just west of the Stadium, as well as some of his convic- 
tions about the stabilizing of aircraft in flight, were ap- 
parently matters later covered by the patent claims of 
several not quite so early birds, including the Wright 
brothers. 

This Albert Zahm was a younger brother of Father 
John Zahm, a priest of Holy Cross, who at about this 
same time in an enigmatic way seems to have been doing 
what he could to turn Notre Dame from a boarding 
school into a University. 

Enigmatic is the word. At least for the moment, and 
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for me. Of all the human beings involved in the story of 
Notre Dame, Zahm the priest, not the perpetrator of the 
mural footprints is the one most clouded over by ru- 
morous report. A slight man with a rugged face, he has 
been dead about thirty years; yet is still very much alive 
on this campus, both as influence and as personality. As 
influence, he is unquestionably of high, valid, and genuine 
importance. As personality, he hovers somewhere behind 
a great bundle of contradictions. Some say he was a self- 
appointed man of letters thrust unwillingly into science, 
and forced to work late nights keeping a day ahead of his 
classes; some say he was a dull plodder; some hold it to 
his discredit that he wrote a book which Fm not sure of 
the details, and the trail is cold in one or another of its 
versions or translations, was temporarily on the Index. 
Some feel that he was a priest antagonistic to the Brothers 
of his Community, plotting to get them out of their orig- 
inal vocation as teachers into subordinate work; some think 
he was a great man, a forerunner. I'm no authority on any 
of these views, and backer of none. Put me down as merely 
an "it-seems-to-me" recorder; but it does most positively 
seem to me that Father John Zahm, with any number of 
faults marked against him, was the first man in the Com- 
munity to foresee and to work, consciously and deliber- 
ately, for the Notre Dame of today. He was I'll not 
call him an intellectual, because in some circles that term 
has currently a dubious connotation; but he was a man 
of shining mind. 

One of the newer residence halls is named after him. 
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He is commemorated also in a pallid, simpering wall 
painting stretched on the east end of the cafeteria. Posed 
there in sun helmet and khaki, map in hand, with Teddy 
Roosevelt alongside holding a rifle, he stands over the 
carcass of a dead beast, blandly. It's biography, true, this 
life-size rendering among the jungle trees and the deco- 
rously delineated tropical natives: he did go shooting with 
Roosevelt in South America one time. He also started a 
Dante collection which gives the University Library of 
today genuine distinction. He got the Michigan Central 
Railroad to run a spur on to the campus. He was respon- 
sible for the installation of arc lights here, thus making 
Notre Dame almost certainly the first American college 
to be electrically brightened, although Bowdoin seems to 
have run a close second, what price glory. He saw to it 
that the old system of individual heating plants for each 
building was replaced by a central plant which piped 
steam all over the place. And he did a great many other 
practical and beneficial things. But in terms of his im- 
portance to Notre Dame none of these and surely not the 
trip along the Amazon with the ex-President is what is 
to be remembered first. The first thing is that he estab- 
lished here, by personal brilliance and personal dedication, 
a concept of fierce intellectual endeavor. Within the Com- 
munity he fathered a small school of followers, who in 
time and by degrees subtly remodeled the College into 
the University. 

He got along well, apparently, with Sorin; indeed he 
got along better with the founder than with some of the 
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founder's followers, who did not always share Zahm's mild 
convictionhe seems to have been a mild sort of man, but 
capable of great stubbornness that a university is primarily 
a place devoted to the perfecting of the human intellect. 
But the years of his emergence were the years of Sorin's 
green old age. 

One of the pleasantest pictures in the long career of 
Sorin comes clear about this time. He had always, of course, 
been partial to the Minims, the grade-school boarders; they 
were his 'little princes"; he wrote them elaborate letters 
when he was abroad; once he sent them a velocipede from 
Paris; he was always giving them minor treats and sudden 
holidays. But after the Fire he seems to have turned to 
them with a renewed affection. He built a residence hall 
for them in 1882, the present St. Edward's, named after 
his patron. And the youngsters seem generally at this 
period to have been able to twist him the patriarchal Su- 
perior-General, never a chummy man with his close asso- 
ciates, never a twistable person under any circumstances 
just about as they liked. It is my impression, though I'm 
not sure where I got the notion, that the Minims are re- 
sponsible, through their wheedling and cajoling of the old 
man, for the present annual Notre Dame holiday on Foun- 
der's Day, October 13, feast of St. Edward, Confessor. 

In his old age Sorin seems to have softened. He had 
no memorable rows with anybody through the eighties. 
In the parlor of the College the Main Building Faculty 
Lounge where now the television set flickers into herring- 
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bone under the combined gaze of all the portraits on the 
walls he played host to South Bend friends at fine dinners 
ending over port and cigars. He was a gracious, courtly 
entertainer. Sometime as his guests went home in the early 
evening he had the chimes in the church tower play for 
them as the carriages rolled across the gravel toward town. 
This was the time when the new buildings were gradu- 
ally going up. It was a time when the lay faculty began 
to increase. It was a time when in the Community young 
men were coming along. At Sorin's golden jubilee in 1888 
a senior named James Burns proposed a series of toasts at 
the banquet. A rather large cherubic-looking youngster 
named John W. Cavanaugh was here at the time, aged 
eighteen. Later, as priests of Holy Cross, and as Presidents 
of Notre Dame, this Cavanaugh and this Burns were key 
figures in the shaping of a University which Sorin did 
not foresee but which Zahm may have privately antici- 
pated. 

It occurs to me as I write that in time and under provi- 
dence there may at this present moment be certain young 
men at Notre Dame who influenced in part by what now 
exists here, by certain persons, tendencies, ideas in the 
air; moved also by an intangible, inexpressible, yet im- 
mediate response to feelings in the present American cli- 
mate, needs and directions and responsibilities; stirred also 
and ultimately, mysteriously, by grace may now, in a 
secret way which even they themselves are unaware of, 
be preparing a Notre Dame which some of us now here 
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will never know and cannot by any forcing of the imagi- 
nation possibly foresee, any more than Sorin could fore- 
see what now is. 

Under the present campus runs a network of concrete 
tunnels, big enough to walk through. A student of mine 
walked through them last year, enjoying himself tremen- 
dously, partly because of the catacomb effect, partly be- 
cause if he'd been caught he'd have probably been ad- 
monished severely and no doubt campused by the rector 
of his hall or by some even higher, sterner authority. Be- 
cause students aren't supposed to walk the tunnels. This 
fellow stumbled on an entry somewhere or other; not one 
of the manholes that dot the campus, but an opening out 
of his hall basement, as I understand it; and being of ex- 
plorative bent he entered, tentatively, then wandered 
about, mainly by night, when the passages were clear of 
workmen, mapping his course as he went. He showed me 
the map: a fine, thorough job; I contemplated going with 
him on his next sally, but decided against it, being subject 
to croupy symptoms when exposed to dampness. 

These tunnels a latterday improvement of Zahm's first 
central heating system were built just a few years too 
late to be cited by the Klan as an ominous storage place 
for rifles and dynamite in some illusory Papist plot. No 
doubt they will, some time or another, be so cited; or be 
charged with even nastier intentions. When I heard the 
other day that an itinerant preacher currently in this region 
fellow who wears a white velvet vest and drives a bright 
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blue convertiblehad revived some of the old lurid priest- 
and-nun charges I wondered how it was he didn't men- 
tion our tunnels. But I guess he hadn't investigated closely. 
He should have, though it would not have paid him his 
customary take to report honestly what he would have 
found. Because what the tunnels were built for, and what 
they do admirably and exclusively, is to house the steam 
lines and water pipes and so on that service the thirty- 
five or so buildings that make up the present University. 
They were dug and lined as insurance against the perpetual 
digging which goes along with the perpetual disintegration, 
and the consequent perpetual repairing, of such communi- 
cations as are subject to wear, tear, and decay. I under- 
stand that as an engineering achievement they are con- 
sidered admirable. 

One day coming early to class to meet a student for a 
conference faculty office space is short at Notre Dame, 
and a lot of us are accustomed to using empty classrooms, 
or the Library, or the Caf, for appointments of this sort 
I found a steam fitter doing something noisy to one of the 
radiators. The student didn't get there quite on time so I 
had a preliminary and highly instructive conference with 
the steam fitter. He was a big, blocky, flat-nosed man, 
with tar-black hair, and blue stubble on his jowls, a very 
good guy, once he'd eased up and stopped suspecting me 
as a damned professor likely to object to his banging and 
interfere with his vocation and state of life. Once we got 
friendly, he told me exactly what he was doing to the 
radiator; but my memory is not geared to such details, and 
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I can't trust myself to quote him accurately on the subtle- 
ties of his own craft. Only I can quote him, with deletions 
covered by paraphrase, on the tunnels. Our talk drifted, 
and he got on to the steam lines. He loved those tunnels as 
a man loves what he lives with, his own work, his reason 
for being. He spoke of them in the profane and genuine 
terms of complete affection. 

He told me it was a funny thing but those lousy pipes 
developed lousy little pin-prick holes; he didn't know why 
the lousy things should do that; but they did; and he paused 
for me to marvel with him. But you get down there, he 
said, and you follow out those lousy lines of steam running 
all over to hell and gone and you get to thinking of the 
way people plan things out ahead of time in their heads. 
"By God/' he said, "you know it took some doing just to 
think up those lousy things!" He would like to know, he 
said fervently, the illegitimately born so-and-so who 
thought them up; because there was one illegitimately born 
human being he could honestly admire. "And I mean it!" 
he told me, brandishing a wrench. 

I said I shared his admiration. 

He looked at me and asked: "You teach here?" 

I said I did. 

"By God!" he said, and I felt I had done something 
honorable for my profession, and followed up my advan- 
tage. 

"You pretty near through with that radiator?" I asked 
him. "I got a class coming up here in ten minutes." 
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"I'll be done before you get your lousy books laid out," 
the steam fitter said. "Listen, you race pigeons?" 

"No." 

"Didn't I see you drinking beer one time out at the Bel- 
gian Blue Bonnet Tavern?" 

"If you want to put it that way," I said, "there are a 
lot of places you might have seen me do" 

"Out at the Blue Bonnet is where all the guys that race 
pigeons hang out," he said. "I thought maybe you" 

"Never raced a pigeon in my life," I told him. The stu- 
dent with whom I had the conference scheduled came in, 
puffing from the stairs. 

"What I was going to say," the steam fitter declared, 
"the best thing about them lousy steam pipes" he pointed 
a forefinger with a great blackened nail at me, then at the 
student "is the green grass and the lousy dandelions! Am 
I right?" 

"Right!" 

"Am I right?" he demanded of the student. 

"Righto!" 

"And that's something," said the steam fitter, "was just 
an accident. They never thought that up ahead of time!" 

What he meant was that in late November, when the 
first dry grainy snow comes, or in December when there's 
a sweet and soppy fall of big wet twirling flakes, or in 
February when a foot of sooty, pock-marked snow lies 
over the campus, the heated ground over the steam lines 
always melts first; and in March there is fine green grass 
making stripes on the gray matted ground from building 
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to building; and dandelions come up in their brightness 
months ahead of their proper season; and they make you 
feel good about that time of the year, when Lent is still 
running its course and the end of winter drags. 

"By God!" said the steam fitter, walloping the radiator, 
"I could eat those lousy dandelions! " 

Edward Frederick Sorin, approaching his eightieth birth- 
day, died of Bright's disease in the middle of the morning 
of Tuesday, October 31, 1893. 

He had been noticeably ailing for about a year. 

He had left instructions that there was to be no fuss 
about his funeral. "No strangers of any sort are to be 
disturbed by any telegraphic announcement, no invitations 
whatsoever to attend; none present but my dear children 
of the Holy Cross around my bed; no delay to wait for 
friends at a distance." The words indicate his own aware- 
ness of his importance; they also seem to be perfectly sin- 
cere expression of his own wishes; they were, however, as 
he no doubt expected they would be, completely ignored 
after his demise. 

A bishop sang his funeral Mass; and an archbishop 
preached the sermon; the whole country was represented 
at the ceremonies in the mourning-draped church where, 
some years earlier, in almost exactly the spot where the 
casket lay, he had stood after the Fire to talk to his droop- 
ing followers. 

The bell he had installed in the church he had built 
tolled deep enough as I have heard it toll since for other 
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men to shake the very inwards and to awe the very ears 
of those attending. He was buried in the Community ceme- 
tery, over to the west, between the lakes. 

He was a highly considerable man, this Edward Frederick 
Sorin, priest, Superior-General of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross. 

I've heard so many things said and read so many things 
written about him that it's like going out on a limb to add 
to the comment. 

Yet I must confess that I do not think he was the brav- 
est pioneer ever known to American education; nor am I 
convinced that the snows that fell in 1842, when he came 
here, were necessarily the coldest snows to fall, here or 
anywhere, ever; nor am I sure that he was in all ways a 
great, admirable, heroic figure. I share, I'm afraid, at least 
partially, the skepticism induced in thousands of Notre 
Dame graduates by repeated exposures to the glories of 
the founder. So much rhetoric has been spent on him that 
the wind turns on itself and is self -muffling. When I read 
that "in all our country, nor in any single country" there 
is no place "where one single man has transformed a savage 
wilderness into such a place of splendor and culture as this 
University of Notre Dame" I get, frankly, the least bit 
groggy. How are you going to check on a statement of 
that kind? I don't want to be finicky; but how are you 
going to be sure? I'm afraid that, with others, I feel that 
Sorin has been the victim of some unconstrained eloquence, 
here and there, along the way. 

I suppose, trying to sum him up, as I feel I ought to do 
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at this point, I can only sum up my own feeling for him. 
What he was, in himself and to himself, I simply do not 
know. "The heart of another is a dark forest." But as a 
writer, engaged on a work dealing with a place which 
Sorin unquestionably started and dominated, so that under 
him it was brought up, like Pip, by hand, I must declare 
that I have been captivated by the character of this power- 
ful French- American priest. He seems to me a terrific man. 
Only once before, in my own experience, has a character 
so come up and taken over while I wrote about him: there 
have been places in this book where I have tried deliber- 
ately to keep Sorin down; but he would not be kept down; 
there have been spots when I've started out against him, 
but have been won over by the sheer human force and 
verve of the man. To the best of my knowledge I've con- 
cealed nothing nor said anything untrue of him, either for 
or against. Yet I have a feeling that there's more to be 
written, both against and for: he is not a character to treat 
with a light rendering, once over. 

He fascinates me. I am sorry to have reached a point 
where he can no longer lunge as he likes into the story 
Pm telling. True, by influence he dominated Notre Dame 
for a dozen years after his death, and he is not forgotten 
yet; but influence and memory are not like the personal, 
living, bludgeoning presence of the man. 

I think he would have liked the steam fitter immensely; 
in the talk of green grass and dandelions he would have 
found pious implications and deep meanings; but I think 
he would nevertheless have been irritated with me for 
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unbecoming conversation, and even more irritated at the 
student who, breathing hard at the stairs, showed up late 
for a scheduled conference with a member of the august 
faculty. 

He strikes me as a tremendous human being. Fallible. 
Terribly strong yet capable of weakness. Opinionated. 
Never evasive. A man able to turn on at will a beautiful 
charm. Also pigheaded. Honest but sly. Never prissy. 
Thoroughly masculine. Deep enough for some soul-stir- 
ring, some heavy wrestling in the interior. A man of 
muscle, bone, gut, heart, and mind, with a certain percent- 
age of salt in his system, and a soul given over freely and 
irrevocably to the highest endeavor open to creatures. 

The vocabulary of the steam fitter would be necessary 
to express my personal affection and regard and reverent 
intolerance for him. 

Eternal rest grant him, O Lord. 

And let perpetual light shine upon him. 
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OHN W. CAVANAUGH was probably the most 
charming man who ever belonged to Notre Dame. He 
came here out of Ohio when he was sixteen, in 1886. He 
was ordained priest in 1893, the year Sorin died. In 1905 
he became the ninth president of the University, serving 
until 1919, in a term next to the founder's in its uninter- 
rupted length. Indeed, Cavanaugh's term might have been 
even longer had not a new canon law, which thereafter 
restricted each President to no more than two three-year 
terms, cut him short at fourteen years. 

He was the man who remarked of a member of the 
Community much given to the writing of elegiac and 
memorial verse that he had added a new terror to death. 

To a stuttering student who objected that F-f -father 
w-w-wasn't b-being f-f-f-f-fair to him, Cavanaugh re- 
torted: "Dammit, you can't say that!" 

When a small boy once wrote him, asking what he 
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would have to study at Notre Dame in order to become 
a cowboy, he replied, very gravely; "To begin, I believe 
that as you get a little older, you will not be so anxious 
to be a cowboy. There are various other ways of being 
happy, even in Providence, Rhode Island." But then, on 
the assumption that his correspondent is "absolutely de- 
termined," Cavanaugh goes on to advise him earnestly to 
take plenty of exercise and be kind to his parents and to 
hate lying and to study hard. He suggests finally that the 
boy talk over with his family the whole question of the 
way of life to which he is to devote himself. "Perhaps they 
will not approve of your being a cowboy at all. But if God 
Almighty has given you that vocation, it will come out all 
right in the end; if not, you will not want to follow it." 

Everything came easy to him; he had a natural grace; 
he was brilliant; things he didn't know he intuited; he ab- 
sorbed knowledge through his fingertips; he spoke with an 
orator's relish for words, and with a wit's discrimination. 
He was not yet sixty years old when I first saw him, in 
the late twenties; but he was long retired from office. A 
kind of mischievous, archangelic-looking man, very tall, 
very grand, with rosy cheeks and a pink scalp shining 
through white hair, a round face, and a way of swinging 
along as if he were personally responsible for the bloom on 
the lilac or the freshness of the snow. 

In that day the overcoat had not yet conquered the 
Community, and he was the leading cape-man: in winter 
he wore a great black cape that flung out behind him in 
a magnificent sweep. When he came toward you across 
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the campus in that cape you were awed; but when he spoke 
you realized curiously that he was feeling a distinct pleas- 
ure at having run on to you, personally, out of all the 
thousands of other passing students whose names he didn't 
know any more than he knew yours; and you felt rather 
overcome. Also you felt definitely addressed; because he 
was a man who could say "Well, well, well," and make it 
sound like a ringing exhortation. "Good morning!" he'd 
say, the inflection going up triumphantly; and he'd bow, 
and "Good morning!" he'd say, on a declining scale, with 
an effect of imparting an immense confidence. At times he 
would go through some delightful stage business with his 
glasses; at other times, if he really knew you, even your 
name, he'd stop and set his smooth chin into the meeting 
of the thumb and first knuckle of the middle finger of his 
right hand, while the forefinger lay up along the dimpled 
cheek. And talking to him you knew he was the most im- 
portant, gracious, wonderful man you had ever had the 
remarkable experience of meeting in the snow outside the 
Library on a winter morning, and quite possibly the most 
important, gracious, wonderful man in the world. 

In those days when I was a student he did a little teach- 
ing still, and a great deal of speaking all over the country; 
I've heard that it pleased him greatly to be so much sought 
for as a speaker even after his long term as President, be- 
cause the demand proved he had something to say in his 
own right, not as administrator but as man. Yet he was 
very proud of his past. "Young man, do you know who 
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I am? I was President of this University for fourteen 
years." Fourteen became intimately associated with eter- 
nity as he pronounced its two syllables. 

As a young man he had come under the influence of 
Zahm. Not in any servile, imitative way; the two men were 
completely unlike in temperament; I don't know that they 
were ever personally close; there was surely no direct 
domination of the younger, much more personable, and 
dynamic priest by the other, more scholarly, withdrawing 
one; indeed, in the year Cavanaugh came in as President, 
Zahm went out as Provincial, and at once left Notre Dame 
in what even some of his admirers regarded as a state of 
high pique, never to return until his body was brought 
back here for burial. But something intellectually infec- 
tious came out of Zahm all his life; it lingered here after 
he had moved away; and before he left it had already got 
into the bloodstreams of a number of young men in the 
Community. Each one was affected differently, according 
to private nature and susceptibility. Upon Father James 
Burns a contemporary of Cavanaugh's, a few years older, 
his successor as President for a three-year term, and later 
as Provincial his religious superior the mark of Zahm 
seems to have resulted in a long-range insistence upon 
graduate work and thorough university training for prom- 
ising members of the Community. And upon Cavanaugh 
the mark seems to have confirmed something already evi- 
dent in his character: an intolerance for mediocrity. 
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Cavanaugh is said to have had his choleric moments; he 
could I've heard it alleged be as tyrannical for brief pe- 
riods as he was engaging and amiable most of the time. 
But what he couldn't put up with was stupidity. He was 
never able to adjust to dullness, to smug and commonplace 
thinking. By disposition and by training and I think by 
the subtle, intangible, authoritative example of Zahm he 
was a man quick to feel outrage at the mediocre in any 
field. Not long ago I came across a notebook of his in one 
of the special collections in the Library; it was the neat, 
full layout of a course he apparently gave in a subject in 
which I had never known he'd felt the faintest interest 
the appreciation of painting. Flipping through the pages 
I was struck by the vigor the intellectual vigor and fresh- 
nessand the rich comprehension, the fine range and wis- 
dom of what were after all only bare notes on which he 
no doubt extemporized with mischief and dazzle. 

I've heard men of his time agree that it was an inchoate 
form of liberal education merely to listen to him present 
the speakers he brought to Washington Hall. He brought 
them from all over everywhere. Being very much in de- 
mand as a lecturer himself, he got out and met people all 
over everywhere;, and being of hospitable, expansive, and 
persuasive habit, he brought a great many of the notables 
he met back here to the campus to lecture in turn, rousing 
the competitive spirit of the platform orator in them by 
his incandescent introductions, 

I never heard him speak in public. Reading some of his 
sermons and lectures, I catch the oratorical tone, the oc- 
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casional floridity which is always more noticeable in print 
than in voice, and which besides is out of current fashion. 
But under the sometimes rather Churchillean rhetoric 
there's meat. I've heard reports, volunteered by men who 
heard him thirty, forty years ago, which affect me not 
only by the abundance of their remembered detail but by 
the power of their remembered effect. In his day the ninth 
President of Notre Dame must have had a terrific way 
with the spoken word. 

He was not a scholar, though he often seemed to be 
one; he was not a man of letters, though he wrote a solid, 
lucid prose when necessary. But he was a person of cul- 
ture, brilliance, judgment, and rich humanity; and I don't 
suppose that ever in his life he failed to cap a good story 
with a better one. 

In my own time he was a kind of retired statesman, an 
elderly personage, ailing a bit, and out of office, but defi- 
nitely not out of sight or mind. He lived in the Presbytery 
then, in a room, or possibly a pair of rooms, which I re- 
member only as a dark place absolutely crammed with 
books, crawling with books, alive with books. There were 
no chairs to sit on, there was very little floor to walk on, 
and no desk top at all to write on: everything was piled 
over with books. You made your way through stacks of 
them which rose from the floor like tipsy tree-stumps; and 
ceremoniously making you welcome he swept a dozen or 
so books off a chair seat and balanced them carefully into 
a new miniature stump which would be added to as stray 
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volumes fell off his loaded desk. He was one of those 
readers happy only when scooting through twenty-four 
volumes at once; I suspect there were special books tucked 
into the sheets of his bed, hooked over the rim of his bath- 
tub, secreted in his locker, and lying misplaced and for- 
gotten amidst all the other books on all the shelves around 
the walls. 

He was a trial to the University Library. After his death 
undreamed of things came back to the circulation desk. He 
was also a joy to the Library. He made it his daytime 
headquarters. Occasionally he gave little parties up in the 
Dante Room. In mid-morning on the days of his parties 
he'd send over a tablecloth, a set of glasses, and a bottle- 
all packed in a decorous black suitcase. Then a friend of 
his would set the table upstairs in the Dante Room; and 
along about four that afternoon the host would arrive, 
graciously and grandly; and along about four-thirty a good 
friend of his, an Episcopalian minister, would arrive from 
town, with an ex-mayor or two and possibly a retired 
senator; and they would all drift upstairs to the Dante 
Room and discuss high matters together for a couple of 
hours. And at a bit after six, when students were in the 
Dining Hall and the campus was quiet and empty, Cavvy's 
party would drift downstairs and out of the Library into 
the twilight, still discussing high matters with possibly even 
more intensity than they had when they started. 

OnceI think it was in my senior year a friend at one 
of these parties in the Dante Room gave the ex-President 
a fresh and presumably very choice bottle. He forgot it 
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that afternoon and left it up among the rare issues of the 
Divine Comedy. Next morning, bringing it out of poetic 
seclusion, he tucked it under his cape and strode down 
the marble stairs. In the foyer of the Library, as he took 
the last step down, it slipped smashed to the marble floor. 
Everybody around the circulation desk gasped at the sud- 
den jingle of glass, stared at the spreading puddle, sniffed 
as the sharp smell of fine bourbon swept through the foyer. 
Cavanaugh seemed to connect himself in no way with the 
calamitous crash or with the unrepressed interest of the 
beholders; he marched back to the Librarian's office, 
"Paul," he announced, "I ah have had a little accident." 
And then he strode serenely out, past the fragrant amber 
pool and the spectators on its shores; his cape swung behind 
him, and his bow was an act of magnificent dignity. "Good 
morning!" he said. "Good morning!" A man of balance. 
A man for any situation. The Librarian got a cleaning 
woman to mop up the whisky; but there was a fine sweet- 
ness to the place for days. 

In the fourteen years of the Presidency of Father John 
W. Cavanaugh Notre Dame changed from a boarding 
school and college with eight hundred students to a col- 
lege and boarding school with sixteen hundred students; 
and it was during his long regime, it seems to me, that the 
University of today began recognizably to emerge. Not 
with any sudden dramatic change. Not with any explo- 
sion. Not even in this or that definite move or event or day 
or year. But in a kind of over-all feeling, a cumulative 
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movement of many little things. Most of all, by reason of 
the person and the personality of the President. 

In 1895, a couple of years after Cavanaugh was ordained, 
a member of the lay faculty named Jerome Greene, after 
considerable building of equipment in the machine shops 
at Notre Dame, became the first American to send a wire- 
less message. It was a one-end-of-the-room-to-the-other 
achievement at first trial; then it was extended from one 
campus building to another, and then from laboratory to 
flagpole. Eventually and I believe this is the set of signals 
which is generally regarded as important; at least it is the 
climactic moment heralded by the press of the period- 
three famous dots were tapped out at Notre Dame and re- 
ceived at St. Mary's, over across the highroad about a mile 
away. 

Soon after the start of Cavanaugh's Presidency a young 
priest named Julius Arthur Nieuwland began assorted high 
works which, years later, were to make him internationally 
hung with medals. As a botanist he founded the American 
Midland Naturalist, a scientific journal devoted to the nat- 
ural history of the midwestern states and still edited and 
published with distinction at Notre Dame. As a chemist he 
did pioneer work which led directly both to the discovery 
of Lewisite, the most formidable of the poison gases of 
World War I, and to the production of synthetic rubber 
during World War II. Both of these applications of 
Nieuwland's work need comment: he was not himself a 
man much interested in applied science certainly not in 
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its deadly applications but a researcher, pure and simple. 
"The discovery of something absolutely new," he wrote 
in the early twenties, somewhat before DuPont took over 
his findings in the synthetic rubber project "the discov- 
ery of something absolutely new is the object of research, 
and though apparently not very important for the time 
being, each new truth may become useful in the future." 

Here, it seems to me, is not only the explanation of his 
own attitude, but the justification of all scientific research 
in this and a dozen other universities. And perhaps not 
merely scientific research but all of the intellectual pene- 
trations into all the varied fields of university work. Not 
immediate usefulness, but new truth is the goal; and it is 
to be sought for its own sake, in the long-term awareness 
that it may turn out to be "useful in the future," but with 
the pursuit geared to the elusive thing rather than to any 
quick practical utility. 

Nieuwland was a man who pushed hard after truth. 
I never knew him, though I remember him dimly as a 
stocky figure with a round, gnarled face. In the same Caf 
mural which shows Zahm and Roosevelt conversing among 
the rubber trees there is a kind of pigmentary afterthought 
on the far right, where the Amazonian composition is dis- 
rupted by what looks at first like the interior of a huge 
telephone booth; actually, this rectangular postscript shows 
Nieuwland in his laboratory, working presumably on the 
formula which would replace the natural juices of the trees 
shown in the center. 
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At Notre Dame right now a lot of people feel that the 
group composed of both the Zahms, and Greene, and 
Nieuwland with Sorin of course riding out in front of 
them gets far too much publicity. (It is perhaps a tribute 
to the great personal charm of Cavanaugh that he has never 
been resented, though his great importance is recognized.) 
These are people right here at Notre Dame who feel that 
way; because right here on the spot we all know about 
these men; we have heard a great deal about them; and we 
happen to know also that there are some hundreds of 
other human beingsvery good, honest, stalwart persons, 
of past and present, priests, Brothers, and laymen whose 
great efforts remain unsung, whose very names are so gen- 
erally unknown that even to list them here would be a 
meaningless litany, unless I stopped over each name to give 
a biography; and I have neither the detailed knowledge nor 
the space for such fullness. 

At Notre Dame right now a lot of us feel, because the 
University we know and are part of is so obviously and 
completely the communal achievement of many men, 
that the selection for special honoring of particular names 
out of the past is in a sense an injustice. A hundred years 
from now, should our globe so long endure unsplit, our 
successors on this campus will no doubt feel exactly the 
same human irritation when the names of a number of my 
colleagues and contemporaries of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury are cited as both locally and nationally, in a few 
cases no doubt internationally, important. A hundred years 
from now unimagined things and men may be functioning 
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here. And any reference then to such selected current 
items as, say, The Review of Politics (which is a scholarly 
journal of relatively small circulation but unquestionably 
tremendous influence, very wisely edited and published 
here) or to the meetings of the Natural Law Institute (an 
annual symposium held on the campus, drawing attend- 
ance from the North American continent, and dealing with 
certain varied reaffirmations of inalienable human rights 
under divine rather than man-made law) will no doubt be 
regarded by members of the Notre Dame of that day as 
highly selective and more or less unjust. 

Lobund, they will say, quite rightly, a hundred years 
from now, was not the only thing of importance here at 
this present time; nor was the research into the folkways 
and habits of the nasty little worms which infest the 
stomachs of sheep, to the detriment of the lamb and mut- 
ton crop; nor were the investigations of the mysteries of 
the RH factor; nor was the Medieval Institute, however 
applicable its studies of basic Christian thought to the so- 
cial, intellectual, and moral life of America in this century. 
The Writers' Conferences and the Lectures in Liturgy 
which partially occupy our current summers will one day 
be thought of as mere incidental matters. The Symposium 
on Russian Communism will seem historically interesting, 
but not by any means the sole activity worth commemo- 
ration. Because a hundred years from now a lot of people 
at Notre Dame will rightly know that what really hap- 
pened here at the period in which I am now writing--mid- 
twentieth century was the collective, anonymous, total 
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result of the hard work of some hundreds of human beings 
whose names, generally, will remain always unlisted. Be- 
cause writers of the future, like me in the present, will have 
neither the detailed information nor the space for full 
treatment of the great number of stalwart, anonymous, 
makers of this place. 

The trouble always is that the business of a writer any 
writer on any subject is first of all selection. The render- 
ing in words of any experience is of necessity discrimina- 
tory. You can't use everything. You use what fits your 
particular intention, realizing always that there's more, 
there's more; and feeling always anxious because you can't 
know and cram in everything. 

In the administration of Father Cavanaugh, between 
1905 and 1919, there was a lot more than some work 
that led to synthetic rubber. There were influences other 
than that of Zahm which operated on Cavanaugh. Other 
men than Jerome Greene were here, earlier, doing other 
things than making three dots go through the air. This 
place did more than double its size in those years. 

What is very hard to make clear about the past is that it 
involved so many human beings, who dripped sweat in sum- 
mer and turned raw and red in winter who breathed air 
into their own private personal lungs, feeling each his own 
ribs moving and yet who are forever unnamed in any 
recording of the work to which they contributed. 

I wish I knew how to handle this kind of inevitability. 
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Some people, well primed on local relationships, but 
perhaps somewhat hazy as to scales of value, think of 
Father Nieuwland as an important man mainly because he 
taught chemistry to Rockne. 

Rockne presumably had the makings of a real scientist 
in him. At least so the legend has it, I personally don't 
know. All I personally know is that he was an extraordi- 
nary man. Ordinary men do not beget legends. 

He came here as a freshman in 1910, Knute Kenneth 
Rockne, aged twenty-two. He'd been born in Norway; he 
grew up in Chicago; he worked for five years in the post 
office there to get enough money to come to college. Why 
he came to Notre Dame I don't precisely know. The legend 
has it that he impulsively joined a friend who was coming 
here; but one would like to know the complex motivations 
behind such an impulse as this. 

He was a complicated character, this Rockne; his round 
flat face never gave away any secrets. 

He became head football coach in 1918; from then until 
his sudden dramatic death in 1931 he was a kind of syn- 
onym in the popular mind for Notre Dame. I don't think 
he was ever a whole or full or adequate synonym; there 
was always a tremendous lot here that he did not represent. 
But popularly, simply, and undeniably, he stood in the 
mind of America for this place. And by the force of his 
own personality and accomplishment he attracted a special 
national attention to Notre Dame. A great many students 
came here, in his time, purely because of him. 

I came here myself in 1926 purely because of him. At 
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seventeen, weighing a hundred thirty-five soaking wet, I 
aspired to the exclusive glory of a Notre Dame monogram, 
won under Rockne; and when I went out for freshman 
football I was deeply moved, even inspired, when at the 
counter where equipment was issued, the coach himself 
threw me a pair of cleated shoes. My gridiron career un- 
fortunately was cut short some three weeks later, when, 
wearing these same shoes, I was one of a dozen freshmen 
backs who were handed footballs and instructed to run 
from one end zone to the other against a series of varsity 
linemen stationed one on each ten yard line. This was a 
torture invented by Rockne for the improvement of his 
linemen and the elimination of his freshmen backs. To this 
day I am proud that I got thirty yards out before I was 
stopped. Even then I do not wish to brag; but truth is 
truth I was not tackled; but evading my third antagonist, 
who is now a good friend and incidentally one of the 
best football announcers in the business I went up into 
the air in a somewhat unorthodox maneuver and came 
down on my sacrum and coccyx with great power some 
three yards away, not tackled but undisputably stopped. 
My friend the stopper, when I told him some years ago 
of the way he had thwarted my destiny as an open field 
runner, remarked simply that it was just like him to drive 
a guy out of the game forever by missing a tackle. This, 
however, is not an accurate interpretation of what hap- 
pened. It was not so much the missed tackle as the fierce 
gravitational pull and the absolutely unyielding quality 
of the turf on the old practice field which caused me to 
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buy a pack of Chesterfields next day and decide to break 
training. The effect of that turf upon the base of the V 
which I formed in mid-air changed my life. Hobbling, I 
quit football and decided to become a great American 
painter. 

My considered opinion as of the present moment is that 
this decision affected Rockne's career not at all; neither 
did it change the course of graphic art in this country. 

But when the old jeering question the interminably 
proffered question the question which has bored and irri- 
tated thousands of Notre Dame men these many years- 
is put to me, I can at least give it an unusual answer. When 
a hairy hand grabs my lapel and a hot voice brays into my 
ear, "What did you go to Notre Dame for? To play foot- 
ball? Huh!" I can say quite honestly: a Yes." 

Not many can make that answer. Most people in the 
past came here and in the present most still come for 
reasons quite beyond football. This is one reason why the 
standard question is boring to forty-nine out of fifty grad- 
uates and students. And of course it is irritating because 
it so blatantly takes for granted that the only thing of 
consequence at Notre Dame is an exciting and beautiful 
fall sport. 

Most of us have learned to conceal our exasperation 
when the question is put to us. It has variants, however, 
which sometime catch us unaware. "How's that team down 
there gonna do next year, eh?" (This assumes that we are 
all experts; the proper response is either a lugubrious shake 
of the head or a pontifical nod, both of which may be 
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accompanied by a faint burbling noise; but I have found 
myself replying by a long earnest explanation that I hon- 
estly didn't know how the team was gonna do next year.) 
"Oh, so you're at Notre Dame, eh? Well, how's Joe 
So-and-so, that all-conference end from Central High 
School?" (This question implies either (a) that you are 
personally acquainted with and able to report in detail on 
each one of the five thousand students at Notre Dame, or 
(b) that the whole faculty must certainly be on terms of 
intimate friendship with every man on the football squad. 
Either implication is farfetched. But the proper reply is 
always an enthusiastic, "Fine! Fine!") Then there is the 
cagey question: "Look, pal, can you get me six tickets for 
next week end? Just get whatever you can even end zone 
if you have to don't go to any trouble! I'll mail you a 
check." (This request assumes miraculous power in any- 
one connected with Notre Dame. But such implicit flattery 
must be ignored; the proper reply is that the game next 
week end has been a sellout since August. Often this will 
be the exact truth. Even when it is not exactly true it often 
comes quite as close as that line about mailing the check 
does.) 

Notre Dame is widely, enthusiastically, and authorita- 
tively known at this particular period of American history 
as a place where football is played exceedingly well. By an 
inaccurate extension of this completely accurate recogni- 
tion, Notre Dame is frequently regarded as an institution 
founded in 1913, when Dorais' forward passes to Rockne 
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who was captain that year knocked off Army in a 35 to 
13 upset. 

Talking to people here and there, I've caught the curious 
impression, time and again, that they all faithfully believed 
that at Notre Dame thousands of students scrimmaged 
daily through two annual semesters, with referee's whis- 
tles shrilling at beginning and end of classes exclusively 
devoted to such subjects as Quick-opening Plays, Button- 
hook Passes into the Flat Zone, and Advanced Flattening 
of Defensive Secondary. I have felt embarrassed at con- 
fessing that I did not wear shoulder pads and headgear 
while teaching my own courses. 

God knows I don't want to shock anybody; but in a 
mild kind of private whisper I'd like to suggest, apologeti- 
callybut as one of the scene, one who knowsthat foot- 
ball occupies to the whole reality of Notre Dame a bit 
less than the proportion it gets on the pages of this book. 
Quite a bit less. 

Rockne who was an outstanding coach, a brilliant 
showman and a fascinating human being started not only 
a personal legend but a Notre Dame one. Legends usually 
need a little qualification, a little straightening out. The 
football legend, which began in Cavanaugh's Presidency, 
at a time when the University was emerging out of its 
boarding school foundations, was unquestionably of great 
importance to the publicizing of Notre Dame on one level. 
And to a school which even yet is dismally low in endow- 
ment, the financial returns from football were and no doubt 
are most helpful. But there is still a distinction to be made 
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between, team and University achievement, intention, and 
importance. 

Right now, for the record, I think I'd better formally 
state that I profoundly dislike to see Notre Dame lose a 
football game, even when I can see it's beneficial to inter- 
collegiate athletics or to University reputation to have such 
a calamity occur. A friend of mine who is a pediatrician- 
he took his pre-med work here wrote me recently, on the 
Sunday after Notre Dame dropped its first game in some 
seasons, that he was tremendously pleased and relieved and 
encouraged; because now he would no longer have to make 
apologetic explanations for having gone to a school known 
to most of his professional friends as only a hot-bed for 
halfbacks. I realize exactly how he felt; I have had to ex- 
plain, too; a lot of us have had to explain that there's more 
here than's dreamed of in your sport pages. Yet the fault 
lies really not with the halfbacks who, by the way, have 
to keep up a 77 average in order to function as halfbacks 
but with the capacity of the human mind to compre- 
hend only one thing at a time. When football gets into 
a mind that seems to be all there's room for. And football 
in millions of minds is identified with Notre Dame to the 
simple exclusion of everything else that ever has happened 
or is currently happening at this place. So I can see that 
for a right and judicious national awareness of this Uni- 
versity's functions and importance to the Republic the 
occasional loss of a football game is helpful; it jars the 
general conviction; it leaves room for other more im- 
portant achievements to come through, and be noticed. But 
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I can't honestly say I've ever been jubiliant at a lost game. 

Maybe it's this way: if we're going to have a football 
team at all I'd like it to be a good one. Simple matter of 
pride. 

I've never been able to make much of any rosy classi- 
cism which justifies collegiate football by airily connecting 
it with the physical exercises which were presumably a part 
of ancient Greek education. 

I've never been able to make much of the virtuous view 
which hails football as a character building sport. Possibly 
this is because I'm not sure I know exactly what the phrase 
"building character" means; it has a fine structural tone 
and a moral ring, and being impressionable I'm inclined to 
admire it as a grand achievement even if its details are 
dark to me. But if I understand it at all it must be a thing 
that may be accomplished in any number of ways. Simply 
being alive on this planet might be the best way of all. 
Reading Goethe, studying Aquinas, plowing through the 
history of the Colonial Period, or worrying about Distribu- 
tive Justice might be all very effective character building 
pursuits. I suppose, though, that any one of theselike foot- 
ball itself might occasionally warp, twist, malform, or 
somehow bend an individual character instead of "build- 
ing" it. And of course I'm somewhat discouraged by the 
doubt I have as to whether a university exists primarily as 
an institution devoted to "building" anything. I have a 
small conviction that a university exists primarily to pro- 
vide a climate, and to furnish a complex set of conveniences 
and aids, for the perfection of the human intellect, in so far 
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as this end is possible. Football may have some slight con- 
nection with this high aim; but if so, slight; very slight. 

What a lot of people around here like about football is 
that it makes possible home games. 

On Friday night before a game South Bend turns into a 
new city. The streets are thick with strange people, the 
men in great woolly coats which the paper says they prob- 
ably won't need, because it's supposed to be warm tomor- 
row, the women in furs and bright scarves. They all have 
an air of wonder; they look about and their voices sound 
shrill over the gush and whizz of the cars on Michigan 
Street. At half a dozen corners hawkers are selling pen- 
nants, gewgaws, little footballs with blue and gold Notre 
Dame ribbons dangling, little footballs dangling the colors 
of tomorrow's enemy. Outside all the restaurants there's 
a line; waiting to eat, people sing and shout; four elderly 
men waving enemy pennants come arm in arm down the 
sidewalk, weaving and chanting what sounds vaguely like 
an enemy cheer; as they pass Walgreen's corner six Notre 
Dame students in gabardine topcoats and checkered pants 
sigh tolerantly and step aside. A minute later four elderly 
men waving Notre Dame pennants come arm in arm down 
the sidewalk, weaving, and singing the "Victory March"; 
the students sigh tolerantly and step aside again. Two girls 
dart past, trying to make a green light, which flicks red 
on them, and the traffic cop yells something; the students 
sigh. 

Each hour as the South Shore trains pull in from Chicago, 
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and in between as special trains pull into Union Station, 
or into special sidings out near the campus, the city streets 
are flooded with a new wave of excited strangers. There's 
not a bar downtown with room enough for the waitresses 
to push through the milling, pressing, chattering crowd; 
it's all voices and laughing and tinkle of glass and smell 
of fur and perfume and beer and shaving lotion and people 
and then a shout from a group in a booth along the far 
wall "Joey!" somebody yells. "Where the hell you been?" 
Joey slings a suitcase under the table. "I been looking for 
ya!" Joey wails; and even the waitress laughs when they 
all roar. And outside on the street a kid selling the South 
Bend Tribune gasps, "Thank you!" when a woman with 
blue-white hair gives him half a dollar for a paper, waving 
away his handful of nickle-and-dime change. 

Some place there's a St. Joseph Valley Alumni Club 
Smoker, with movies of last week's game, or some game 
three seasons ago, and speeches by assistant coaches. In the 
hotel lobbies half a dozen bellhops simultaneously tell a 
fat man in a tan camel's hair polo coat, a thin man in gray 
pin-striped suit, a young woman with bright blue eyes who 
holds one hand of a little blue-eyed boy who in his other 
hand clutches a fifty-nine cent football, a young man and 
woman (he yellow-haired, she freckled, the two of them 
obviously married not over three days before and on their 
honeymoon), a slick guy in a yellow sport shirt, and an 
elderly woman with a lavender hat and a Persian lamb 
coat that tickets for the game are going for fifteen dol- 
lars and even so it's hard to find them. 
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And at the same time a scalper is unloading four on the 
thirty, east side, for twelve apiece, and feeling pretty good 
about it, unaware that the fellow pushing his cigarette into 
the sanded vase beside the potted palm over near the ele- 
vator is a Treasury man, who is supposed to be watching 
out for the government tax on all such transactions, but 
who didn't catch this one because this goofy couple a big 
tall woman in mink and a slightly shorter man in a velvet- 
collared, frayed-at-the-sleeve-ends blue overcoat are mak- 
ing so much noise over at the desk about a reservation they 
swear they wired for three months ago. "And you ac- 
knowledged it! " screams the big woman in mink. 

Out of the elevator step six high school boys and an 
elderly priest with a gold filling; and into the elevator 
step the newlyweds, and the Treasury man, and a dapper 
executive type with a gray mustache, holding a folded 
copy of Time under his arm, and a girl in a bright green 
dress, and a somewhat weary-looking middle aged couple 
whose bags are borne by a pale bellboy with red hair, 
who mutters portentously to the handsome blonde who 
operates the elevator buttons. At the desk the lady in mink 
is shaking her forefinger furiously at the desk clerk; a 
Salvation Army woman wanders about the lobby with a 
tambourine; at the cigar counter three students in gabar- 
dine topcoats and checkered pants sigh deeply as another 
student in a gabardine topcoat walks past them with a 
tiny, bright, black-banged girl who runs on her high heels 
to a cluster of people sitting on the leather upholstered 
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lobby chairs and cries to them, "Oh, Aunt Sally, this is 
TomF 

And a man with very thick glasses, who has been look- 
ing over the lurid covers of the quarter books at the 
magazine rack, glances up irritably, distracted, and then 
turns back, and stretches his hand out toward Cowing of 
Age in Samoa. 

This sort of thing interests some people even more than 
does the T, the split T, or who pulls out of the line to block. 

Once, a few years back, I went over to the Stadium 
late in the morning of a day of a home game. The Ticket 
Manager had invited me. He is a friend with whom I 
enjoy an annual summer correspondence conducted on 
both sides with elaborate formality, yet with a transpar- 
ency of phrasing sufficient for our reciprocal insults to 
pass. The subject is always my purchase of the two faculty 
season tickets about which I always demur for an appro- 
priate time, and which he always claims he can foist off 
on some other sucker if I don't want to exercise my option. 
I think this was the year when I'd suggested to him that 
Fd consider buying the seats if he'd kindly set up a Faculty 
Deferred Payment Plan, with monthly withholding from 
my salary check. His reply was that my idea did not strike 
him as "feasible" and that, besides, my involved prose style 
always upset his secretary, who opened the mail, and she 
was a fine girl; so would I please do him and his secretary 
a favor and see if I could get a job teaching at Purdue? 
A mistake in typing by the fine girl caused the word -fact- 
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ulty to appear somewhere in the course of his general 
sneering at my FDP Plan, and he noted on the margin: 
"From the spelling you'd think I was a member." I don't 
recall why it was he invited me over to his Stadium office 
this particular Saturday; no doubt we felt there was some 
mutual improvement involved. Anyhow I went. 

The armed guards at the several doors admitted me with 
the equivalent of salaams when I told them the Ticket 
Manager was expecting me. It was like being first cousin 
to the Czar. In a long lean tan brick room full of police- 
men, radio sets, television sets, and half a dozen frantic- 
looking men who kept moving rapidly from ooe location 
to another answering telephones, the Ticket Manager with 
his bow tie dangling and his collar open came forward. 
"What the hell are you doing here?" he cried indignantly. 
Then he handed me a turkey sandwich done up in wax 
paper. "Here," he said. "Eat." He took a huge bite out of 
another, partially demolished turkey sandwich which had 
been lying on a television set. "I told you to come over 
today, didn't I?" he demanded civilly. "Going to be quiet." 
Three telephones rang. "You should have been here last 
week!" A policeman walked over and said something. 
"No!" shouted the Ticket Manager. "I told him! No!" To 
me he shouted: "Come on! We'll get some coffee." 

I followed him into a private recess crowded with 
desks, chairs, hatracks, and some ringing telephones. "An- 
swer one of those!" my friend said to me. So I answered a 
telephone. "Listen, is this Al?" "No . . ." "Charlie?" "No, 
I think . . ." "Bob?" "No, it's-" "Well, who the hell is 
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it?" I told him. "Well, what are you doing there? Lemme 
talk to AI." I put the phone down. "It's for Al," I told 
the Ticket Manager. He was talking on one of the other 
phones; a sliver of turkey lay on the desk before him and 
he popped it into his mouth. "Charlie!" he bellowed to 
the outer room. "Get this phone it's for Al!" A police- 
man came along, leaned in the doorway, smiled at me. 
"Tell him to get his head examined!" said the Ticket Man- 
ager to his telephone. A man in a blue sweater came in 
and gave me a paper cup of coffee, set another one on 
the desk. Then he took up the phone I'd answered, and 
said, "All right, this is Walter . . ." 

"You want another sandwich?" the Ticket Manager de- 
manded. They were excellent; I took another. "Might as 
well eat now while we can," he said gloomily. 

I understood later what he meant; I stayed until just a 
few minutes before game time; it got worse all the time. 
There was a conference with some ticket men from the 
other school while it went on I moved out to the other 
room and watched the pre-game televising of the field 
just beyond the policed door. Through the little grille of 
the main ticket window, which opened off this room, I 
could see the crowds swarming outside. A woman at the 
grille was telling Walter about her husband's taking their 
two tickets in with him ten minutes before, while she'd 
gone back to the car for a blanket "What should I do? 9 
she wailed. "They won't let me in!" Walter called my 
friend the Ticket Manager; it seems that he decides per- 
sonally on cases like this. He talked to the woman for 'a 
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moment, darted back into his den, emerged, wrote out a 
slip, gave it to her. "Oh, God bless you!" she cried. 

"What was that?" I asked him. 

"That gets her in in fact it gets her in right beside her 
husband, which is more than either of them deserve!" 

"Do you get any that try to fake?" I asked him. 

"Oh, yes." 

"Well, then what do you do?" 

"Why, we check on them, you hack! And if they don't 
belong here we throw them out." 

"I don't want to be intrusive," I said. "You probably 
like to keep your trade secrets. But just how do you 
check?" 

He tried to tell me; my impression is that the Ticket 
Manager knows at every game the name of every person 
to whom he has sold a seat by mail, and the location of 
every such seat; I do not believe, however, that he could 
tell you the age, sex, weight, and condition of the teeth 
of more than three quarters of the total attendance, be- 
cause some cross-grained people deliberately confuse him 
by giving away or selling their tickets at the last moment 
to strangers. 

A couple of men from the Postal Department came in 
for a few minutes. They were still remembering with pleas- 
ure the fact that, the week before, checking on the occu- 
pants of, say, Seats n and 12, Row 35, Section 25 tickets 
for which had been sent out by registered mail but had 
never been received by addressee they got by mistake into 
Section 26, and almost apprehended a pair of distinguished 
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monsignori, who were blamelessly sitting in Row 35, Seats 
ii and 12, tickets for which had been given them by a 
pious admirer. (The suspicious seats, in Section 25, stayed 
vacant that day.) 

As game time came near, the Ticket Manager dashed 
out to inspect his kingdom. He has a jail under the stands 
which is usually occupied by a drunk or two, sometimes 
a scalper or two, before the afternoon's over; he has a 
small hospital staffed for the day with internes and nurses, 
a doctor, an ambulance. More heart trouble than anything 
else, he said, and to date no childbirth. But the time would 
come. "You get fifty-six thousand people together for a 
few hours anywhere, and eventually there's going to be a 
baby!" 

I left him surrounded by his assistants, guarded by his 
policemen, at a few minutes before the kickoff . Going up 
into the stands I felt sorry for him, because it has been 
years and years since the Ticket Manager has seen more 
than a few minutes of any game; and the afternoon was 
bright and chilly; it was no day to lurk in a tan brick 
cavern beneath the multitudes, ministering to latecomers 
who have left their tickets in Omaha and don't know what 
they are going to do. 

You get out to the Stadium half an hour before game 
time. The South Bend police aided by the firemen, the 
state police, and a whole crew of specials and volunteers 
do a marvelous job with the automobile traffic. Every- 
body beckons you on to the one place. And you park, and 
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trudge among men wrapped knee to hat brim in great 
woolly coats and women in furs and bright scarves and 
parkas and galoshes because it's turned unexpectedly cold 
overnight. Up ahead four girls wear ski pants; one of them 
has a plaid blanket dangling over her arm; there's an old 
man with a beaver cap and the ear muffs down; you can 
see your breath. And students hawking programs yell clear 
and shrill: "Names and numbzhs of all the playahs! You 
carit see the game without a program!" At your gate 
there's a crowd standing, loose and shifty, so you can get 
through by zigzags; and inside in the gloom all the voices 
suddenly sound hollow. You go up the ramp, into the 
tunnel; then ahead the field bursts out open and green, 
and you hear the blimp of many footballs punted, see the 
faraway dart and cut of the players warming up. Before 
you're settled they're gone; and the other school's band is 
on; the Notre Dame students whoop at the drum major- 
ettes; and over the PA system a voice announces that a 
Studebaker bearing license number so-and-so is parked in 
field such-and-such, doors locked, motor running. It's the 
same gag every game, with the license number changed 
maybe they do it for the rise it always gets. Then the 
Notre Dame band is on; and then the other school's band 
and the Notre Dame band line up together and play the 
"Star Spangled Banner" while an NROTC squad hoists 
the flag on the white pole down at the far corner. On the 
field the officials of the game stand rigid in black and white 
striped shirts. As the bands break for the stands the teams 
run on, and the stands erupt in that curious dim far-off 
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noise which the collective voices of human beings always 
make in the open air. A moment later from the Notre 
Dame student section comes an organized cheer, with the 
St. Mary's girls down at the turn coming in on cue in a 
higher, brighter, feminine note. The teams are lining up, 
spacing out for the kickoff. You hear the first whistle and 
then the kicker runs mincingly blump and with every- 
body else you half stand and then at the next whistle nudge 
your neighbor and laugh and wrap your untwisted blanket 
close as you sit back under the frosty, clear white sky. 

Spectacle, according to Aristotle, is the least consider- 
able part of drama. Surely he is right. Nevertheless, some 
respond rather warmly to it. For some it is the chief est and 
best of the several inheritances left by Rockne to this 
place. 
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,N THE hesitant period after the idea of writing this 
book had come up but before the decision had been taken 
certainly long before I had even tentatively considered 
such matters as method, approach, or plan I came to a 
kind of conditional pre-decision: I promised myself that 
if I went ahead with any sort of book about Notre Dame 
there would be somewhere in it a pair of personal remem- 
brances of two men who were in different ways my friends. 

I have already, chapters ago, mentioned their names- 
Charles Phillips, who lived in the northeast tower of Sorin 
Hall and taught bullfighting along with Don Quixote; 
and Father Hugh O'Donnell, whose Presidential portrait 
hangs over the television set in the Main Building parlor. 
Of both Fve implied, with calculation, that I would have 
more to say later. 

Neither of these men was a great, important, key figure 
in the shaping of Notre Dame; yet in the life of each, it 
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seems to me, there is something peculiarly representa- 
tive of this place, something meaningful and revealing, 
They were both, in quite different ways, devoted men, 
given over to the work which, in quite different ways, 
they did here. I think possibly it was the quality of dedi- 
cation in them though I never realized it so clearly when 
they were alivewhich first made me respect them. 

But I should not link them, as if they belonged together 
and my knowledge and regard were the same for both. 
One I knew as a close personal friend for a few years, 
the other I came to know long afterward, but in a more 
distant way. Probably because they were associated here 
for a while, with certain common interests, and, as I recall, 
a strong mutual friendliness they knew one another in 
ways in which I knew neither. Also, a great many persons 
knew them both in ways in which I knew neither; they 
must have had sides I never realized. All I can render is 
personal testimony. 

When I first saw Charlie Phillips, in late September of 
1926, he was lugging a huge arm chair with a flowery cre- 
tonne slipcover out of a room in Sorin Hall; he beamed 
at me over the top of it, a round-faced and I thought at 
the time elderly man with thick glasses, thin hair, and a 
remarkably springy way of bouncing around with furni- 
ture. My dentist at home, a remote cousin of his, had given 
me a letter to present. Dutifully but with acute embar- 
rassment, because in my first week here I had heard the 
name of Phillips spoken with such admiration among stu- 
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dents that I was honestly somewhat scared of meeting the 
man I presented the letter. Charlie was almost oriental in 
the lavish politeness and ceremony with which he read 
it and then shook both my hands. But I had caught him at 
the moment when he was moving into the third-floor 
tower of Sorin, into the pair of rooms which to this day 
seems to me his home; a couple of seniors were bustling in 
and out helping him carry his belongings down the cor- 
ridor; he was a man who accumulated belongings; he had 
a lot of them; the seniors shouted intricate questions at 
him; he beamed, turned his good ear, nodded, and said, 
"Fine! That's right! Good, Bill! Just anywhere at all!" 
He shook both my hands and explained how profoundly 
sad he was that on this day of all days, when I had come 
to see him, he should be involved as no doubt I saw? in 
the ridiculous, frantic, unspeakable business of moving. I 
would forgive him, he knew. He trusted me to come 
back. Carefully he folded my dentist's letter and stuck it 
into a carton of books. Instantly one of the seniors seized 
the carton and waddled past me with it. Charlie patted my 
shoulder. "Come back," he said. He picked up a great silver 
coffee urn and handed it carefully to the other senior: 
"Guard it with your life!" To me he added: "Remember, 
next time you come I'll be living in the tower!" I didn't 
understand in any way, though I did notice and still re- 
member clearly, the pride with which he spoke of his 
future address. 

This happened at the time when I was still out for 
football, before I had been grounded. I must have been 
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an extraordinarily ungracious youth. Despite the cordiality 
of Charlie's greeting and what I know now was his thor- 
oughly sincere invitation to return, I didn't go back for 
almost three years. Partly, I think, it was because of his 
very warmth that I didn't go back: I don't think I quite 
trusted him, because he was so kind to me at first sight. 
Partly it was the excited and natural preoccupation with 
other constantly shifting interests. Partly it was a con- 
tinued awe; because he was a tremendously popular 
teacher, and I didn't like to play up to him by reason of a 
dentist's letter. 

It was late in my junior year that a friend brought me 
up to Charlie's third-floor tower in Sorin Hall. I had by 
this time become an English major. Although I had flunked 
the four hour exam by which candidates for this program 
were then screened, I was squeezed in on condition that I 
show improvement in composition. My friend took me to 
Charlie to make arrangements for my getting into his play- 
writing course, which was open only to students personally 
approved by the teacher. 

The big tower room had bookcases running around 
most of its wall space; there was a davenport in the 
middle, and a desk at one end of it; the ceiling hung a 
good fifteen feet above the half dozen throw rugs that 
covered the worn carpet, and the high walls were loaded 
with signed photographs, watercolors, icons in silvery 
frames. On the window sills stood little figurines, on the 
bookshelves Mexican vases, on the radiator tops stacks of 
manuscript; everywhere there were more photographs. A 
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huge wooden mantelpiece-a fake-sat against one wall, 
its fire-hole full of stacked magazines and a couple of pairs 
of rubbers; a day bed stretched under a window; beyond 
the half-open door to the bedroom, at one end, peeked a 
white wash bowl, with some bookcases beyond it merg- 
ing into gloom. But in the big room the great long win- 
dows behind monkscloth drapes opened up on tree tops; 
and in the rounding bay in the corner, in the windowed 
curve of the tower, sitting in an armchair with a lapboard 
across his middle, scribbling passionately in red ink on 
the margin of a student paper, one cigarette in his mouth 
and another one burning forgotten in the ashtray beside 
him, sat Charlie. 

He never heard you come in. What had been his better 
ear had been permanently closed off in a railroad wreck 
in Poland, and his once bad ear was now his good one. 
You could call to him in an ordinary voice from the door 
and he wouldn't hear you. Nobody ever knocked; you 
simply walked in if the door was locked the keys were 
always lying above it on the transom ledge; but of course 
if they were there he wasn't-you walked in and moved 
diagonally across the room toward him in his corner. 
Usually he glanced up at once; he seemed to catch move- 
ment; but there were times later on when I found him so 
engrossed that I had to go over and tap him on the shoul- 
der to let him know I was there. When he saw you he 
made a great ceremony of welcome. When I think of it 
carefully, though, it was not a great ceremony at all; it 
merely seemed like one. Because he was a person so hon- 
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estly pleased at seeing people, so fervently delighted at 
seeing friends, so truly flattered that his friends would 
come to see him, that he became radiant in his greetings. 
You felt the effect of elaborate and ceremonious excite- 
ment in his manner. Actually all he might do was beam 
and beckon and say: "I just read that paper of yours on 
Plautus. Beautiful! But now look" 

He was the kind of teacher who was constantly bowled 
over by his students' achievements. You'd turn in a crude 
first draft of the first act of a play to him at nine o'clock 
in the morning; at eight-thirty that night he'd tramp across 
the campus and bang on your door. "I've been reading this 
first act. Tremendous! But now look!" He'd have the 
manuscript in his topcoat pocket; he'd sit on your bed 
and explain to you the marvelous subtleties of your work, 
its power and glory; you'd feel paralyzed by your own 
accomplishment; then he'd say: "But now look!" And 
for three quarters of an hour, with the sheets of the manu- 
script lying all over the bed, he'd go through your first 
act and tell you charmingly, ingratiatingly, what was the 
matter with it. You saw the Theatre Guild getting farther 
and farther away as he spoke. Only he made it seem just 
a trifling matter of reconceiving the whole damned thing 
which was wonderful despite its faults, mind you! and 
the Theatre Guild was waiting outside the door again. 
You could in fact see the whole play, reconceived, the 
first act rewritten, the second and third already done. And 
Charlie would say, dropping ashes on your pillow and 
beating them off to the floor, six pages flying: "Remem- 
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ber this what I've said here isn't my idea at all! It's 
yours! I got it from what you wrote! And this thing is 
going to be terrific! How soon can you get it done?" 

Before God, he was a wonderful teacher. He knew 
things, and he had integrity and grace and enthusiasm. 

Another night at half-past eight he'd pound on your 
door. "I saw your light. You're working like a bloody 
fool. Why do you work so hard? You're too young. Come 
on out and take a walk." He'd pull you off along the 
gravel path to town and tell you stories about the moon. 

I got to know him well in my senior year and in the 
few years afterward. From things he said, never very 
much at one time, but little bits dropped now and again, 
I came to know a little about his life. Not in any detailed 
way, but in the large sequence. 

He was born in 1880 in Richmond, Wisconsin, up in 
the northwest corner of the State. De La Salle College, 
Georgetown, and St. Mary's College of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, were schools he attended; but when and for what 
period he was at each I don't know. He had an honorary 
degree from the University of Krakow, given in recogni- 
tion of his work in war relief in Poland. When he was in 
his early twenties he was writing poetry and doing maga- 
zine pieces. He edited newspapers in St. Paul, in Washing- 
ton, D. G, and in San Francisco. 

Some place along the line he got stage struck. His feel- 
ing for the theater was a permanent, fierce, and contagious 
excitement which affected any number of persons there- 
after. Dimly I connect, without certainty, his passion for 
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the theater with his permanent, fierce, romantic attitude 
toward the great Polish actress, Modjeska. Possibly as a 
newspaperman he met her; I don't know; I seem to re- 
member most hazily that he did. Anyhow, he was in love 
with her, very truly, very chivalrously, all his life. You 
could tell by the way he talked. When he was in San 
Francisco he wrote a poetic play called The Divine Friend; 
Margaret Anglin appeared in it in 1915; ever afterward, 
very truly, very chivalrously, Charlie was in love with 
her. You could again tell by the way he talked. 

He was, while I am on the subject, also in love with 
the country of Poland and with the terza rima of Dante. 
Using the phrase "in love" I am not being intemperate or 
inexact or figurative: in addition to the recipients men- 
tioned a considerable number of other persons and things 
were the objects of his very definite, concentrated, in- 
tense, personal, and unwavering affection. 

I am not sure when he married; he spoke to me of his 
marriage only once, though afterwards he sometimes re- 
ferred to it as something I knew about and understood. I 
remember that he jerked his head contemptuously in the 
direction of the silver coffee urn, which always stood on 
a special table in his tower room. "I didn't always live 
here!" he said. "That belonged in my home! You didn't 
know I had a home one time, did you?" For an instant he 
was quite bitter, querulous, practically accusing. I was 
startled. We had just been talking. I don't know now what 
had brought up the matter of homes or coffee urns. But 
then he relaxed; he told me, almost by way of apology 
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for an outburst, that a long time ago he had married a 
woman who shortly afterward lost her mind. She was 
still alive, in a sanitarium. (It may be that at the date of 
this writing she is still alive.) Either I have lost the date 
or I never knew; but I'd guess that he married in the San 
Francisco period, about the time his play was produced. 
My impression is that it was the collapse of his domestic 
life that sent him off to war in 1918. He went as some sort 
of official in a Catholic relief mission. After the armistice 
he switched to the Red Cross, and worked in Poland until 
1922. But telling me in 1930 about his marriage he did 
not say or imply that he stayed in Europe for intimate 
private reasons: he didn't say or imply that he dreaded to 
come home: that is something I read into his story. 

Most people here knew him as a bachelor. He kept 
the story of his marriage generally secret. No doubt he 
found that the easiest way to live without self-pity. If he 
talked much about the thing he would have had to ac- 
knowledge the personal disaster. He was man built for 
marriage, home, sons and daughters. As a Catholic he of 
course could not remarry. But he did not choose to dwell 
upon these aspects. So he supported his wife and let him- 
self be known as an aging celibate. He shut up about the 
whole thing. 

As a bachelor he fitted into a pattern which seems to me 
peculiarly a Notre Dame one. I don't know; I've made no 
survey of American universities on this or any other ques- 
tion. But a good and gifted friend and present colleague 
of mine, who has taught at several universities, a man not 
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a Catholic, pointed out to me lately the special role 
which, it seemed to him, was played here by the unmar- 
ried lay faculty. I'm convinced that his observation is a true 
one. At Notre Dame as long as I have known the place, 
and earlier by record, there have always been a small 
number of bachelors living on the campus and doing work 
there which has never been officially recognized nor pub- 
licly saluted. Personally, with St. Paul, I feel that mar- 
riage is a great sacrament; and I have at moments felt 
sorry for some of my colleagues who without entering 
into the vowed celibacy of any religious community nev- 
ertheless have foregone the human satisfactions and ap- 
prehensions of family life. But naming no names, I know 
men now living among students on the campus who 
not by formal counsel or by self-conscious example, but 
simply by being themselves, naturally, richly, and fully 
have effected amazing things among their younger fel- 
low-residents in the halls. Students whom no priest could 
reach, and certainly no teacher like myself, living in town, 
could possibly get close to and understand, will confide 
in and share desperations with these unmarried hall-lay- 
men, and will emerge from the confidence curiously en- 
lightened, straightened out. "There are many ministries." 
Fm inclined, privately, to believe that under providence 
there may be a special ministry for the Notre Dame fac- 
ulty bachelors. And I'm inclined to regard them as ex- 
traordinary figures in the educational structure of this 
place. Charlie Phillips was one of them, one of the best. 
Only he was not very happy here, I think, when he 
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came to Notre Dame in 1924, about two years after his 
return from Europe. His book The New Poland had been 
published in London the year before; he had been lectur- 
ing a bit; he was still unsettled, unlocated; he came here 
as a venture into stability; he was immediately troubled by 
the newness, the strangeness, of teaching; he was doubtful 
about it as a way of life for himself, uncertain about his 
own talent for it. It took him months, maybe it took 
him a year or so, to settle in and feel assured. I think that 
it was not until he moved to the tower that he felt him- 
self permanently at home here. And despite his rare, ir- 
ritable awareness that this was not the home he had 
originally chosen, the tower room did mean to him, for 
the first time in years, a permanent place, a fixed spot, a 
center in which to live. He saw it as his own. He was 
immensely proud of it. He probably did not realize how 
much he needed it, when he set up the coffee urn and 
hung his pictures, arranged his photographs to stay. 

That coffee urn. Once a former student of his was mar- 
ried in the Log Chapel. There was a need to hurry after 
trains and a boat to catch in New York. Charlie impro- 
vised a quick wedding breakfast. Orange juice, the wed- 
ding cake, a single immense highball, three-quarters whisky, 
served in a quart-size silver loving cup somebody had 
given him in Poland and passed about now, mouth to 
mouth, with a refilling after each round, among the dozen 
who made up the wedding partyand coffee, of course, 
out of the silver urn. A hygienic friend of the groom, 
knowing Charlie, undertook privately to inspect the urn 
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just before breakfast; found it full of the gray dust curls 
of years; scoured it hastily but thoroughly; the coffee 
which came out was thus strong, fine, and clear. Charlie 
never knew about the crusty inside of his cherished pot 
or about the last-minute purging. I know: it was my wed- 
ding. 

He might have been hurt if he had ever suspected that 
people who knew him well had learned to watch out for 
such things as dust inside his precious silver. He had a 
quick sensitivity; he could quite easily be cut; yet he had 
learned to guard somewhat against this sort of pain by 
steadily making fun of himself. At deafness in general- 
most of all at his own deafness, which must have been a 
constant embarrassment, handicap, and tormenthe always 
jeered. He had a fine, expanding repertoire of jokes about 
the subject, and seemed to enjoy them all immensely. The 
telephone in his room was rigged up so that it blinked a 
light which was supposed to attract his attention. (He 
could hear quite well over the telephone or when riding 
in a car. "The vibration," he used to explain, solemnly. 
"I own one slightly vibrant eardrum.") But when the 
phone rang he of course never heard it, and when the 
light blinked he usually was much too occupied to notice 
it. So for safety's sake a bell also rang on an extension in 
the room of a colleague and close friend of his, down the 
corridor. This friend answered all calls; when Charlie 
was wanted the friend dashed down the hall, into the 
tower room, shouting and pointing at the faithfully blink- 
ing but unacknowledged bulb on the far wall. Charlie 
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always found this routine uproariously amusing. Or he 
pretended to find it so. I honestly don't know. I've talked 
just lately to the friend who used to answer the phone 
and he honestly doesn't know either. Charlie could be 
deceptive. He used to sign letters with a funny little cari- 
cature of himself, round faced, with three hairs showing 
on his scalp, and a hand up to a huge extended ear. 

He was such a practiced and effective talker that in 
his classes nobody was ever very much aware that if a 
question was asked in a normal tone he'd never hear it; 
because he talked as if he were answering all individual 
questions all the time, as he went along, so much in ac- 
cord with his hearers that he anticipated their collective 
curiosities. But once, I remember, an unthinking man in 
his World Literature class did raise his hand and ask a 
question in class. Charlie ran down off the platform, 
cupped a hand around his good ear. Everybody in the 
room seventy-five of us; he drew big classes hated the 
questioner, who in embarrassment repeated his words in 
a shout. And Charlie said, "Oh, yes, yes, a very good 
question." And answered beautifully and at length. 

Once in Chicago in the dead of winter, the year after 
I graduated, I met him for half an hour as he was pass- 
ing through; we went to a sandwich joint. He asked me 
what I was going to have. Used to talking loud to his 
good ear I yelled "Swiss cheese on rye!" and the man be- 
hind the counter yelled "Swiss on rye!" and down in the 
entrails of the place, where construction was carried on, 
a voice echoed "Swiss on rye!" Everybody along the 
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counter gawked at us. But Charlie never heard a word 
outside my original answer. "I think I'll have ham," he 
said, and kept right on telling me about the rector who 
the day before had slipped and sat down hard on the ice 
outside Walsh Hall. Charlie, just behind him, hurried along 
to help the rector to his feet. "Remember, Father, there's 
a divinity that shapes our ends," said Charlie. "Rough-hew 
them how we will," said the priest, rubbing his sore spots. 
And then the waitress slid our sandwiches down the marble 
counter; and I kept shouting questions and Charlie went 
on posting me on Notre Dame. 

He always did a lot of dashing back and forth between 
Chicago and South Bend. Often it was to see plays; very 
often it was on a lecture job: he booked more lectures than 
were good for him, ignoring the nervous drain in favor 
of the honorarium. Like most of us, he generally could 
use money. He had his private high family expenses, which 
he kept quiet about; he also helped support at least two 
members of his immediate lateral kin; and he was any- 
thing but parsimonious in his personal spending. Because 
he needed money yet I'm convinced out of simple habit, 
too he worked like a dog. He put so much energy into 
teaching, into writing red-ink essays on the margins and 
backs of class papers, into conferring at appointed hours 
and at unappointed hours, for literally hours, with stu- 
dents, that it is now to me a wonder that he got any other 
work done. But in the time I knew him which at the 
most was about seven years; at the least less than five he 
published a book of poems, a book of essays about teach- 
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ing, a novel, andposthumously by just a short while a 
biography of Paderewsld I know that in addition to these 
published works he did at least one play and a full book 
about the young Lincoln, both of which are presumably 
somewhere in manuscript right now. And he wrote in- 
numerable reviews, stray pieces for magazines; he was al- 
ways sneaking off sonnets in odd hours; each week for it 
seems to me fifty dollars, though Fm not sure, he turned 
out half a page of Sunday comment for a now defunct 
South Bend newspaper. One afternoon a week he exiled 
himself (not leaving the keys up over the transom) to do 
this job. I can't remember which afternoon it was. Wednes- 
day afternoons he exiled himself to prepare his Dante class, 
which was taught each Wednesday night. But I remem- 
ber the pressure and tension with which he always talked 
of the weekly newspaper routine. The fifty dollars, or 
whatever it was, seemed exceedingly important to him; 
he had a place for it, all right. He worked like a dog, 
teaching, writing, lecturing. 

I used to be amazed at his power to get so much done. 
I remember telling him one time that I didn't see how it 
was possible to set aside an afternoon to do an article 
and then simply do it, in the allotted period. That seemed 
to me an impossible procedure at the time. He said that 
it was just a routine you sort of got used to. He also told 
me that it was a bad thing for a writer to talk much 
about what he was writing or planning to write, because 
he could crystallize it, give it its form orally instead of on 
paper; and once a thing had got crystallized and settled 
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in its form there was no changing it. He was of course 
precisely right. 

Not loiig ago, in a book of his which I was looking 
through, I found a loose clipping of a piece he did "A 
Note on Passion Plays" for the drama section of the 
Sunday New York Times. The date has been cut off; from 
play advertisements on the reverse side The Green Pas- 
tures; Three's a Crowd; Walter Hampden and Fay Bain- 
ter reviving The Admirable Crichton; Girl Crazy with 
Ginger Rogers; Private Lives reopening with Gertrude 
Lawrence and Noel Coward I'd guess the time was spring, 
1931. The couple of thousand words by Charles Phillips 
very neatly sum up fifty years of American theater in a 
given field, with excursions to Oberammergau, Tokyo, 
Indo-China, France, and England. It is exactly the kind 
of pleasant, informative, documented thing which Charlie, 
making notes on the back of an envelope for twenty min- 
utes, could write in an hour and a half; I can't imagine 
him looking up or even checking on the fact that Eugene 
O'NeilFs father played Our Lord in the Salmi Morse 
Passion Play produced in the Grand Opera House, San 
Francisco, in 1880: that was the kind of fact he simply 
knew, by the thousands, with absolute certainty. But what 
struck me most forcibly in this little piece was its begin- 
ning: "Running through some old files the other day I 
came across a letter of Charles Warren Stoddard's, a letter 
written originally to my old friend, now dead many years, 
Elizabeth Gray Lightner. Mrs. Lightner was Isadora Dun- 
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can's aunt and lived with Isadora through some of the 
famous dancer's stormiest years . . ." 

That is pure Charlie. He not only knew everybody: 
he knew everybody's aunt as well. Into all his talk there 
was threaded a long line of reference to personalities he 
had somewhere or other, somehow or other, encountered; 
and he managed, by being himself, to link them all to- 
gether in some sort of fantastical intimacy Papini and 
William Butler Yeats, Modjeska and Chesterton, Isadora 
and at least three Popes, Paderewski and God knows who; 
I can't remember them all. 

He may very well have written it would indeed have 
been quite like him to write the longhand draft of the 
Passion Play piece with Charles Warren Stoddard's pen; 
I think it was Stoddard's pen he kept on his desk and 
prized; somebody's pen, surely. Anyhow, Stoddard who 
taught here for a year or so in the mid-eighties was a 
character whose minor eccentricities (a man of letters who, 
by his own spelling, smoked "sigarettes" but never 
"chowed") Charlie admired with reservations. 

He might have written with Stoddard's pen (if I'm right 
about its being Stoddard's pen he kept on the desk) be- 
cause he had a lot of sentiment in him; and it would have 
seemed to him remarkably appropriate, even touching, to 
connect in this way the man whose letter gave rise to the 
article with the very instrument which, possibly, had writ- 
ten that letter. He liked to tie things together; he liked to 
wrap them up. 

It occurs to me as I write that my knowledge of Stod- 
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dard and his pen is as vague as most people's knowledge 
of Charlie. Today at Notre Dame his name is almost uni- 
versally unknown. Students sometimes see it on the book- 
plate of a library book that once belonged to him and had 
a place in the tower room. They wonder who he was. 
I've asked them; I know. They wonder casually and re- 
spectfully what Ex Libris -Charles Phillips signifies. 

Men who knew him during the not quite ten years he 
was here remember him as a great and gifted teacher, not 
formally trained for his work but temperamentally en- 
dowed for it: which is, perhaps, even better. Teaching 
fulfilled him. It seems to me unquestionably what he was 
made for. His work here, I think, was what his whole life 
pointed toward. I know how easy it is to make big state- 
ments out of an after-view, and out of affection. But I 
think Charlie's years at Notre Dame were both his personal 
consummation and his rich destiny. 

He died suddenly, unexpectedly during the Christmas 
holidays of 1933, on December 29, in Minneapolis. Some 
of us used to arrange each year on the anniversary of his 
death to have a Mass said for him; we would go to Com- 
munion for his intention at it, and afterward we'd talk 
about him at breakfast in the Caf . But during the Christ- 
mas holidays a lot of us are away, necessarily. We don't 
do it anymore. 

Once when I was a student I went up to his room late 
on a Wednesday afternoon. It was his time for preparing 
the Dante class, but I was sure he'd be through by half- 
past five, and I had to see him briefly about something I 
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thought was important. Peering up over the lapboard he 
looked wretched and bleary. u Dante!" he said. There were 
books and papers all over everywhere. He started to shake 
his finger at me. "You know what Dante could do? Hate! 
He could hate! My God, that man had a power for hating! 
And you know what the trouble with me is? You know 
why I'm a bum poet? Well, I'll tell yousit down you 
want a cigarette? I haven't got any hate in me! All I do 
is love everything, no matter what, all the time. All the 
timer 

That was probably his real trouble. 

I never knew Father Hugh the way I knew Charlie. 
When I was a student he was Prefect of Discipline. As 
such he was intensely disliked; I disliked him myself, quite 
heartily though perhaps more out of a sense of under- 
graduate loyalty than for any personal reason. It will be 
taken, I trust, as a sign of either virtue or cunning that as 
a student I had little to do with the Prefect of Discipline. 
Once as a senior I was up before him for sticking a sopho- 
more with a fork in the Dining Hall; but he evidently felt 
I had been gravely tried, and as I had not drawn blood 
but merely dented the seat of some dirty corduroy trousers 
he let me off with what I recall as reserved commendation 
while he pinned back the sophomore's ears. But I still 
didn't like him, because he was the Prefect of Discipline. 
Few holders of that office have ever been liked by sensible 
students. True, a classmate of mine, Father Trahey, who 
had the job for a few years around 1940 and then died 
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regrettably young, was as I heard it from students in the 
Caf popular and respected among even men whom he 
had suspended for a semester. But he was an extraordinary 
fellow. Prefects of Discipline, by and large, are frowned 
upon hereabouts. It's a devilish post for a young priest 
to be assigned to. A Prefect of Discipline, unless he's a 
Trahey, can't win. Father J. Hugh O'Donnell, in my time, 
was most fervently disapproved. 

He was a big man, say six feet two, with a deep orator- 
ical voice and at that time an impulsive temper. He mel- 
lowed as he aged. I wonder now if during his seven years 
as Prefect of Discipline, between 1924 and 1931, he was 
not in some effectual way both aged and mellowed for 
later valiant service by the unmerciful riding which, as 
students, we gave him. 

We were, I see now, quick and cruel in our judgment. 
He was a young priest, in his early thirties, trying to act 
experienced. He had gone into the seminary after he had 
got his bachelor's degree in 1916. He was ordained in 192 1. 
As a student he had played football. Pepper was his nick- 
name. He strode along cockily, with a large chin, a swing- 
ing of burly shoulders. I suspect now that internally he 
was quaking under the dignity of his priesthood; for be- 
hind his pompous facade he was essentially a timid man. 
The fagade may indeed have been erected to hide the 
self-doubt. But his swagger, his resonant voice, his pom- 
pous manner above all, the office that he held were 
enough to arouse antagonism. When he passed a hall in 
the daytime a voice from some high-up window always 
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chanted, in the deep plaintive intonations ordinarily used 
for public recitation of the Litany of the Saints: "WHO-O-O 
lost the Yale game?" And from other windows an invisible 
choir intoned the response: "JA-A-AY Hugh O'Don- 
nell!" 

We all believed that in 1915 or thereabouts, playing 
center, he had passed the ball over the head of the full- 
back, and that a Yale man thereupon fell on it for a touch- 
down, or maybe it was a safety; anyhow we knew that 
Pepper had lost the Yale game, and we never let him forget 
that we knew. 

It came as a considerable shock to me just lately to 
learn that the only Yale-Notre Dame football game which 
could possibly figure in the legend took place on October 
17, 1914; and that Yale sunk us that day without trouble 
28-0, with neither the starting line-up nor the list of sub- 
stitutions listing the name O'Donnell, although that name 
is on the list of Notre Dame Players who made the trip 
to New Haven. This information has rocked one of my 
oldest beliefs; and I publish it apprehensively, aware of 
how it will affect certain annual generations of Notre 
Dame graduates. But truth will out. Pepper O'Donnell did 
not lose the Yale game. He didn't even get in it. 

We booed him and we guyed him. I could never under- 
stand why Charlie Phillips spoke of him with such re- 
spect. Together they had started a University Theater, 
which produced occasional plays by students as well as 
the standard items of amateur repertoire. Charlie said Pep- 
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per was most interested and most accommodating. He liked 
the man beyond understanding. 

In 1931, Father Hugh was sent to Texas, as President 
of St. Edward's University, a small school conducted by 
the Community in Austin. He came back here in 1935 
as Vice-President of Notre Dame. By this time he had 
dropped the front initial from his name. And he had, aged 
forty, acquired a kind of courtliness, a gracious, booming 
cordiality which some people felt was a conscious imita- 
tion of old Father Cavanaugh; but which, imitation or not, 
curiously became him. His manner was never a free and 
easy, natural one: he spoke whenever possible in poly- 
syllables, his gestures had a faint theatrical quality, his 
ceremoniousness hung heavy in the surrounding air; yet 
the effect was not so much one of pose assumed as of ex- 
cessive formality somehow grown into. It was as if, con- 
sidering what was proper to his state of life, he had at some 
early formative period decided on swathings of grandeur, 
and had ever since diligently wrapped himself round in 
them, until they had come at last to be part of him, exactly 
suited to his character, so that inside them he was supremely 
himself, without conscious affectation, yet with an impres- 
siveness which must have been as evident to him as it was 
to others. I don't know, of course. I am only trying to 
describe an effect. But it seems to me quite likely that the 
final manner which in the late thirties struck me as com- 
pletely becoming the man was the very manner which, 
in its earlier stage of development, infuriated so many of 
us in the late twenties. It is also quite possible that Pepper 
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didn't change at all, but that I changed, seeing him one 
time from the student's viewpoint, another time from that 
of the member of faculty. 

He was extremely gracious, in his elaborate way, to all 
members of the faculty. He bowed, he intoned resonant 
greetings, he called you by name when you passed him 
in the dark corridors of the Main Building. He made any- 
body he spoke to feel recognized. 

Early in 1940, when the then President of Notre Dame 
was consecrated Bishop, Father Hugh took over as act- 
ing President. Later that year he was officially confirmed 
in the office; as fourteenth President he served until 1946. 
In the war years civilian enrollment dropped to only a 
few hundred. Total enrollment practically doubled. Navy 
and Marine V-n students crammed the halls, making single 
rooms into doubles, sometimes triples, making double 
rooms into quarters for four or five. There was a separate 
Midshipmen's School, run by the Navy, using Notre Dame 
facilities. There were contracts for government-sponsored 
research. There was a faculty riddled by enlistments and 
the draft. In the Dining Halls a speed-up cafeteria system 
replaced the student-waiters the hundreds who had hashed 
for credit on their tuition and twice as many were fed 
in half the time, with less than half the former grace. New 
war-time buildings went up, a drill-hall, a Navy office-and- 
classroom structure. The Caf line was full of gold braid 
and Waves. Girls suddenly appeared all over the campus, 
replacing the students who had formerly done part-time 
work in the offices, in the Library, in the labs. Almost 
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everything changed. And Father Hugh a big, timorous, 
grandiloquent man, bombastic in his rhetoric, lofty in his 
manner, ardent to the point of naivete in his robust sin- 
cerity, frequently indecisive, occasionally bumbling and 
misguided, but seldom stepping on any important toes, 
yet always sweating with anxiety inside his layers of pom- 
pous ceremony Father Hugh headed Notre Dame through 
the war years, which changed almost everything here per- 
manently, but which he never permitted to change the 
essential reasons for Notre Dame's existence. 

I saw him, in those years, somewhat more frequently 
than an assistant professor ordinarily sees a President. I 
came to respect him in the way Charlie Phillips must have 
respected him. When in private conversation he spoke of 
Notre Dame gushingly as "Alma Mater" I felt like cring- 
ing. Yet when he spoke of Notre Dame it was with an 
absolute and unquestionable, unselfish love; he was dedi- 
cated, he was given over; he had a childish terror of mak- 
ing any mistakes which would involve this place; he relied 
with a childlike confidence on God to prevent him from 
making any such mistake. As a character he was a remark- 
able combination of the simple and the grandiose. He was 
both obvious and indirect; he was both pretentious and 
humble. 

At one time a couple of dozen of us on the faculty, 
convinced that he had made a grave public error in judg- 
ment and in action, wrote him a letter. It was circulated as 
a petition and signed. Many men who approved its senti- 
ments refused to set their names to it; the relative few 
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who did sign acted purely on principle but with forebod- 
ings. This sort of thing was not customarily done at Notre 
Dame. There was some fear that signers might not be 
offered their next year's contracts. As a precaution against 
any possible reprisals against the eight or ten formulators 
of the petition, whose names of course were the first on 
the sheet, the whole document at the last moment was 
retyped, with the names of signatories listed in alphabetical 
order. 

I knew Father Hugh well enough as a friend to suspect 
that he would be hurt by this formal questioning of his 
judgment. Yet I felt a strong obligation to stick with my 
colleagues, whose conviction I deeply shared, and who 
were acting, I felt, for the good of the University. So I 
signed. 

Nothing ever came of our petition. It molded in a desk 
drawer somewhere, and the matter which gave rise to it 
was eventually forgotten under new stresses. But many 
months afterward, in considerable embarrassment, I had 
occasion to visit Father Hugh and to ask him if it would be 
possible for the University to raise my salary a small notch. 
It was the sort of request no teacher likes to make; it smacks 
of haggling; you do it only when seriously pushed and 
then with a great lot of hemming and explanation; I'd nevef 
done it before, and was particularly nervous. Father Hugh 
cut short my prepared exposition. "We will investigate 
the corbona," he boomed I had to look up corbona after- 
ward "and since things are as you say we will definitely 
make plans for next year's contract. If the corbona war- 
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rants there may even possibly be some small adjustment on 
this year's contract." I started to thank him. "There's 
something else I want to talk to you about," he interrupted 
me. I felt sure he meant the petition which I had signed, 
and I got set to explain diffidently that I still thought he 
was wrong. "But some other time," he said hastily, waving 
his hand. "Some other time this is an uncommonly busy 
morning." 

So I left him. And the raise came through retroactively: 
I got a pair of checks which covered the current year, as 
well as a contract that covered the next one. I went up to 
his office to thank him. He waved his hand and cut me 
short. "There's something else Pve been wanting to talk 
to you about," he said grandly, and leaned forward. "The 
next time you see fit to petition your President" he paused, 
he cocked his head, he smiled crookedly and reached out, 
patted my shoulder "see to it that you sign your name in 
ink!" His voice went into a resonant roar. "By Gad, there 
was no way I could reply to a document of that sort! No 
way at all! As a simple matter of courtesy to your Presi- 
dent you fellows might have" 

"I know how you feel, Father," I said. 

But it seemed to me the act of a sensitive mind to bring 
the matter up after and not before the raise was given. 
There was a distinction made, a divorcing of issues insisted 
upon. I was rather touched. 

I have heard later that he cost the University many thou- 
sands of dollars by the way he insisted stalling, never mak- 
ing any final decision on paying month after month the 
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salaries of certain professors who, by reason of age or ill- 
ness, were not able to meet their classes. This was long 
before we had any retirement plan. He had deep good in 
him> behind the booming noises he made, and the wide 
gestures. 

The war probably killed him. I mean of course the strain 
of trial and decision during this most intense period of 
Notre Dame's history. He went out of office in the sum- 
mer of 1946, A few months later he was up at the Mayo 
Clinic for an exploratory operation. The doctors didn't 
tell him, though they did inform his religious superiors, 
what they found. After some time two priests one the 
Provincial, the other the ex-President under whom Pepper 
had first served as Prefect of Discipline went over to the 
infirmary and with what emotion I can only guess broke 
the news to him that he was dying. It must have been a 
terribly dramatic, underplayed moment. I know nothing 
of its details except for the fact that Father Hugh asked 
his visitors to accompany him at once, as his dearest friends, 
to the Infirmary Chapel, where in their presence he made 
a formal act of resignation. 

I saw him shuffling on a cane across the campus in the 
early spring of 1947. His shoulders were so thin that from 
the rear he looked as if somebody had thrust a wire coat- 
hanger under his cassock. His voice was weak and shock- 
ingly husky. But it still carried an unctuous, polysyllabic 
load; and from the way he waved his cane at the budding 
lilacs you'd have sworn he expected to shake off his can- 
cer as if it were a cold in the head. 
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I visited him a few times in the Infirmary. Once when 
I couldn't get in he sent a note wishing the joys of Easter 
to my household. When I did get in, he always said he felt 
fine, fine. Once he 'added that this was an especially good 
morning because he had been able to retain his breakfast. 

He refused, I have heard, to take any drugs which would 
relieve his suffering. 

The last time I saw him he said things were getting quite 
nasty. Then he flickered a big withered hand in what 
seemed self-irritation. This whole thing, he said, as if to 
correct a false impression, was really nothing at all noth- 
ing at #/// compared to what Our Blessed Lord he in- 
toned the name had endured. Nothing at all. I didn't stay 
very long that day because the Sister had warned me he 
wasn't supposed to talk. 

He died a few days after Commencement, on June 12, 
1947: a man lacking wit and intellectual profundity, but 
largehearted, lumbering, and anxious: a good priest, ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech, and at the end a 
quietly heroic human being. 
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JL HAT October afternoon I got out of class late. It was 
close to five when I left the Law Building. (The Notre 
Dame College of Law was organized in 1869; its present 
graceful neo-Gothic headquartersone of the finest build- 
ings on the campus went up in 1930; a few of us stragglers, 
for lack of Arts and Letters space, are nowadays assigned 
to Law classrooms. There are rumors, recurrent ones which 
have now reached a blueprint stage, about a new Arts and 
Letters Building.) 

The sky in the west was a huge, vaulting spread of sal- 
mon and watery green stripes. A bloom of fall, of October, 
drifted in the thin air: a russet spice of leaf -dust and wood- 
smoke and mold and asters. Six girls from the Laundry 
chattered sharp and shrill as they passed me, hurrying for 
the orange bus that fumed beside the policeman's stand at 
the main entrance. Behind them trotted a brown and white 
dog with one floppy ear and one straight one. 
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I headed on the diagonal walk toward the Post Office. 
Across the graying grass the high, dark green statue of 
Sorin peered at me from its marble base. Twenty-five years 
ago the spot it stands onwhich is now mid-campus was 
the main entry to Notre Dame. There was a small brick 
den the Office for Off-campus Students on one side of 
the statue; and on the other side a squat brick Post Office, 
which has since been moved off to the field alongside the 
Chemistry Building, where it currently serves some ob- 
scure purpose. The old yellow streetcar from town used 
to swing wildly right up close to the bronze Sorin, with 
bells clanging. There was a public highway running east 
and west where now the grass grows along the campus 
sidewalk. In behind the old Post Office stood some sort 
of diminutive observatory, shaped like a mushroom, and 
holding a telescope donated by Napoleon III; it has been 
moved, but I'm not sure where; I believe nobody ever 
observed anything highly important in it anyhow. 

So I headed on the diagonal cement toward the new 
Post Office. Once Notre Dame was all cinder paths; you 
got cinders down your shoes and they lacerated your 
ankles. There is something to be said for progress. 

In the Post Office, a tan tiled room with a couple of 
"Wanted" photographs and a lot of civil service bulletins 
and a pair of long tables with high wastebaskets beside 
them and a set of open stamp, parcel post, and money order 
windows along one wall, I met an elderly colleague, who 
for fifty years has been at home in the aromatic backwaters 
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of several literatures. He asked me how this book was 
coming along. 

"A novel, is it?" he said affirmatively. 

"No . . ." 

"A study?" 

"No . . ." 

"Relation of Notre Dame to the culture and growth of 
the United States," he nodded. "Very good. But difficult. 
Wide. If you'd narrow it down a bit, focus it" 

"But that isn't what" 

A student with his hair cut so short that the small bumps 
behind his ears bulged curiously in the stubble came in 
and mailed a letter. 

"Like it or not you're going to have to popularize," 
said my colleague. "The melting pot, eh? Not that phrase, 
you know but" He paused in horror. "It's not to be 
one of these fund-raising promotional things, is it? Our 
seven million endowment versus Harvard's hundred and 
ninety" 

"Oh, no!" 

"No. Very good. Not that those things aren't necessary. 
Well, we must talk more about it one of these times." He 
tucked his brief case under his arm, frowned, and came 
toward me a few steps. "Did you know that Orestes 
Brownson refused to come here to teach I think it was 
in 1873; I should know; it's one of my periods; but I can 
easily get the date for you if you want it because the poor 
man was appalled when he heard he'd be expected to be 
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on steady duty from six in the morning till ten at night. 
Did you know that?" 

"I saw something about it in" 

"It'd be a telling thing to use," said my colleague. He 
chuckled suddenly. "Show how times change, you know. 
Why, when I first came I never used to leave my own office 
before six eight to six every day and here it is" he 
ducked and peered into the parcel post window at the 
clock on the wall inside "only two minutes past five! I'll 
look up that date, send you a postcard. Oh, 1873, I'm sure. 
But I'll check." 

"Thank you very much. I'll fit it in if I can." 

So I bought my stamps from the Brother at the window; 
and walked out into the sunset that had turned all into 
muddled gold and purple; and went along past Walsh Hall 
dangling my brief case and thinking of all the things that 
I wanted to fit in if I could. Little things. Details. Touches 
that might spread and carry. Like the old man remembering 
about Orestes Brownson. Like those yellow, clanging, 
swaying streetcars. 

We used to unscrew light bulbs from the ceilings of 
those rocketing, rickety streetcars with the ripped cane 
seats and in winter the hot little square black stoves in 
the middle; we used to throw light bulbs out the windows 
to pop on the pavement; with a certain kind of practiced 
snap we knew how to break off a leather strap hanger in 
one try; we knew how to lean out from the rear platform 
and disconnect the trolley. Not that these performances 
went on every trip; most rides were decorous though 
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bouncy. But when there was a crowd late at night, any 
time when there was a motorman who acted tough, hardly 
ever when there was a nice guy at the controls, the deviling 
started. It was a kind of tradition, established in violence 
long before my own time. Originally it had had something 
to do with the idea that nobody ought to be pushed around. 
Once the company had put on a few professional muscle 
men to ride that Notre Dame line and preserve order. Bad 
psychology here. Threat of force. Ruinous tactics. The 
muscle men beat up a few students one afternoon; that 
night the cars were jammed with hundreds of students 
looking for a fight; that was the night when just before 
twelve they finally set fire to one of the old yellow street- 
cars and burned it down to the blackened wheels in front 
of the cemetery on Notre Dame Avenue . . . 

Then a couple of times each school year in my own 
day a doughty young motorman would let out a few extra 
notches on the stretch between town and campus, and the 
brakes wouldn't hold, and the car would plunge off the 
end of the tracks into the Notre Dame gravel . . . 

Once in a class I devoted a week right at the end to the 
listing of important, essential, absolutely necessary matters 
which unfortunately could not be dealt with that semester. 
Now as I crossed the patch between Walsh and Sorin 
Halls I felt the immense and troublesome conviction that 
no matter what a man tried there was never time or space 
for all things that ought to be fitted in. 

The ice skaters on the lakes at night in the winters when 
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the cold comes on hard and sudden, without too much 
early snow . . . 

Old Freshman Hall, not to be confused with the present 
set of elegant structures which house first-year students. 
Old Freshman Hall was a temporary barracks put up after 
World War I to take care of the over-enrollment. It stood 
approximately where Breen-Phillips Hall now stands, at 
right angles to the Gym, on the east edge of the campus. 
So strong is the social instinct by which man seeks out his 
fellows that by the end of each year the beaverboard in- 
ternal walls of old Freshman Hall were ingeniously tun- 
neled and burrowed, and a knowing inhabitant could work 
his way through the intricate channels from one end of the 
building to the other without ever emerging into a corri- 
dor . . . 

The generous old priest who during World War II 
stole a hen from the Moreau Seminary chicken coop, and 
under his overcoat twisted its neck, and in the secrecy of 
his own room in Corby plucked and cleaned it; and then 
gave it on the day before Thanksgiving to the bride of a 
young Marine whom he had in class; and later got scruples 
and as soon as he could get together two dollars sent them 
as reparation to the Superior of the Seminary . . . 

The windy rush and woody trampling at Communion in 
any Sunday Mass in the big church, when hundreds of 
students pack the aisles, and four or five priests are kept 
busy at the altar rails, often until after the Mass is ended, 
muttering in Latin, "May the Body of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve your soul to life everlasting . . ." 
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The ninth President of Notre Dame, Father John W. 
Cavanaugh, once remarked of a very, very long oration 
to which he had been subjected, that it reminded him of 
two of the Divine attributes: the wisdom which is un- 
fathomable, and the mercy which endureth forever. 

Impressions of Notre Dame, when set down in words, 
are liable to run to dark, interminable lengths. The thing 
to remember is that you simply can't get in everything. 

Cavanaugh as a seminarian played the violin with effects 
which are recorded as having been inhuman . . . 

The trees on the quadrangle were umber, ocher, and 
faded yellow, mottled, brassy, and tarnished gray in the 
slightly lowered light. There were neat piles of dead leaves 
raked up in mounds on the lawns. 

In front of Sorin Hall, where in May the player piano 
had tinkled on the big porch, I met a student from the 
Philippines, who said, "How do you do, sir," and to whom 
I said, "How are you?" 

Pop Farley King Farley Father John Farley was once 
rector of Sorin. In his day there were no fancy little in- 
dividual hall mailboxes; student prefects for a small fee 
delivered envelopes door to door; but in Sorin the King 
always intercepted the three daily loads fetched from the 
Post Office, and had a session of his own, on the front porch 
when the weather was warm enough; and he pitched out 
letters personally to the men of his hall, sniffing the pink, 
canary, and light blue ones first, exhaling a gusty draught 
of perfume "Boy, she loves you today!" he'd say and 
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twirl the envelope over the crowd accurately to its ad- 
dressee. He was a stocky, straight, broken-nosed, extra- 
special man. I suppose at one time or another he must have 
taught classes in one thing or another, but he was no 
academician he was a presence. "Hi, boy!" he'd say as he 
met you on the campus. "Hi, boy!" he greeted old men and 
freshmen, with equal regard. But he considered no man 
grown to wisdom until he had hair in his ears. Once in his 
final days he woke from an afternoon nap, went over to 
the Basement Chapel under the big church, and said what 
he thought was his morning Mass at half-past four in the 
afternoon. He found out what he'd done when later, in 
the Caf, there were no scrambled eggs and sausages in the 
steam-table line, but only supper victuals . . . 

As I passed the tower where one time Charlie lived, the 
faraway blare of the band practicing for Saturday's game 
broke sudden and clear across the afternoon; in an in- 
stant I caught myself matching my steps to its march time; 
underfoot the papery fallen leaves made a dry rustle; then 
a whistle shrilled in the distance and cut the music off short; 
the swish of leaves on the sidewalk seemed at once louder. 

In front of the church three students in gabardine top- 
coats said "Good evening," and I said "Good evening." 
How and when the practice of almost everybody's speak- 
ing to almost everybody else on this campus originated I 
don't know; but it's a becoming practice, a right and good 
one. It was probably even a little more widely followed 
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when I was a student, and the place was smaller, more 
intimate, so that personal relationships were more general. 
Yet it wasn't strictly personal even then: it was more a 
kind of human recognition, as it is now, when you say 
hello to a man practically every day for four school years. 
You don't know him, you don't even know his name, he 
doesn't know yours, but you speak . . . 

In the sunset the sky was still fierce with brightness, but 
overhead it had got a blurry cast, and in the east it was 
bitter looking and deep blue. The air was crisp and still. 
High on the church tower, past the looming foreshortened 
face of the clock, the cross went up in dizzying perspective 
into the blur. Over on the Main Building the Dome bulged 
up golden but unshining, except on one facet which caught 
a slant of sun; there it glowed, faintly greenish in a trick 
of light, with a faint greenish line edging down the statue 
on its top. 

It's a strange reversal which makes a school year begin 
in the season, of natural decline and end in the surge of 
May and June. Or maybe it's a fitting reversal . , . 

Once in the early years a couple of students serving Mass 
on St. Patrick's Day felt thwarted because the then strictly 
French administration frowned upon the celebrating of 
Irish feasts and forbade any open display of shamrocks 
and greenery. (Same sort of mistake the streetcar company 
made years later, in another area of activity.) These stu- 
dents ripped out the ribbons from some old Mass books in 
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the vestry and came out on the altar with their white sur- 
plices decorated appropriately with bright green streamers. 
Authority can't win against nature . . . 

The brick side-wall of the church was massive; here 
from the outside the long stained-glass windows looked 
dull; it is only from within that you can see the rich red 
and the grave blue, the emerald and white and purple, 
bursting almost sonorously into angular saints, figures of 
live color outlined jaggedly in strong black lead. 

Fenestration, the disposition of windows, the letting in 
of light, was according to my friend the Medievalist one 
of the urgent problems of the great French church-builders 
of the Middle Ages. Before steel was architecturally avail- 
able a wall of brick had to stand as a wall of brick, and if 
too many holes were opened up in it it was liable to topple. 
Yet the tremendous Gothic cathedrals all let in their ra- 
diant spill and cunning dazzle of light. By buttresses first 
and then by flying buttresses the builders reinforced the 
bricks to withstand the stress of the more and more win- 
dow-gaps they were determined to have; and light got in; 
they evolved their artful, intricate passages for it through 
the walls . . . 

A university has a constant problem of fenestration on 
another level, for a different kind of light . . . 

At the Memorial Door at the side of the church I looked 
up at the flanking statues of the warrior saints, Joan of Arc 
and Michael Archangel in their niches. This stone porch 
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was put up in 1923 to commemorate the Notre Dame dead 
of World War I . . . 

In front of the Main Building a student wearing olive 
drab pants and a khaki windbreaker left over from World 
War II walked with a girl in a red coat holding his right 
arm and a child in a green snowsuit holding his left hand. 
They were heading east into the already dark sky over 
Vetville . . . 

A student in his NROTC blues darted from between the 
two big bare magnolias and disappeared under the porch 
of the Main Building , . . 

Up on the first floor, which ought to be called the sec- 
ond floor, lights blazed in the Alumni Office . . * 

In back of the Main Building, in the gravel parking lot 
for special customers there, among the old buildings, I 
found my car, where I had again illegally left it, because 
as I have explained parking in the appointed lot sometimes 
offers certain difficulties for well-meaning faculty members 
whose private papers are not strictly in order . . . 

There was a light burning in the ground floor office of 
the Placement Bureau, which is a set of rooms where, after 
extensive individual counseling, Notre Dame seniors are 
accustomed privately to meet prospective employers in 
their mutual fields of interest . . . 

The narrow, rutted, curving road downhill was thick 
with leaves. Against the flickering candlelight at the Grotto 
a dozen dark figures of kneeling students were silhouetted. 
And ahead, through tree trunks, St. Mary's Lake spread 
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milky, with fine threading ripples, until a haze like white 
fuzz clouded it at its far side. 

Ahead now, straight west, not my immediate intended 
direction, stretched a smooth black road. Close to its end, 
about midway between the two lakes, lies the Community 
Cemetery. There in neat rows, under identical small stone 
crosses, are buried all the dead priests and all the dead 
Brothers and under more ornate and individually styled 
markers, a number of the dead laymen, particularly those 
from early days who have from past to present belonged 
here at Notre Dame. There's a low iron fence around the 
place. At one end stands a great life-size bronze crucifix, 
rising out of a clump of dwarf evergreen. Right in front 
of it, in one of the lines of identical small stone crosses, is 
the grave marked as that of the Very Rev. Edward Sorin, 
C.S.C., Feb. 6, 1814 Oct. 31, 1893. In the summer birds 
are noisy in the cemetery trees. In the winter the snow is 
stitched with the tracks of rabbits. Nearby so close that 
at recreation periods their voices carry over the grave- 
stoneslive a lot of young men studying for priesthood. 
Some of them will eventually be buried here, under identi- 
cal small stone crosses . . . 

I drove past this westerly road, along which a pair of 
seminarians were trudging, on their way home to Moreau. 
As I took the turn around the end of the lake, just this 
side of the Log Chapel, I passed a couple of young Broth- 
ers, on their way home to Dujarie . . . 

One generation passeth away and another generation 
cometh . . . 
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In Lyons Hall a spattering of window lights were on, 
pricking the soft gray twilight here in the low curve under 
the brown trees. A few ducks floated in the lake at the 
spot near the island where once the lotus had bloomed . . . 

In the Social Science Building (where not many years 
ago the pretty Waves and the dapper lieutenants had seen 
to Navy business) three separate electric bulbs glared in 
three separate second story windows . * . 

On the cement road ahead now a sudden spray of leaves 
skittered in the wind . . . 

Sometimes a moment goes in on itself, becomes inten- 
sive, swells, expands, then bursts into dark, inexplicable 
awareness. You're driving along on your way home after 
some delay, a little bit hungry, and all at once something 
some lights in a building, some leaves on the road starts 
you to thinking simultaneously of now and then; and 
they get mixed up queerly with the dim hover of the 
future, so three times mingle in a flash, what was and 
what is and what will be: you think of that family of 
three heading a few minutes ago toward Vetville and of 
old bearded Sorin, the NROTC student running between 
the magnolias and all the twists and shocks and pressure 
which may be imminent which are one way or another 
always imminent, for all human creatures. The sun riseth 
and goeth down. You think of streetcars; and the pretty 
Waves and the Placement Bureau and the fellow who 
graduated last year and is now a Marine flyer all come 
into the thought. Anticipation mixes with memory, and 
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certitude gets wrapped round with apprehension. All the 
rivers run into the sea. The wilderness that was here when 
Marquette came through, the St. Mary's girls who after 
the Fire gave the statue on the Dome, and that fellow 
who is in Korea this very October afternoon all merge 
into the road curving upward ahead. You feel something 
like a pattern, obscure, real, but tantalizing in the way of 
an important idea not quite comprehended. And some- 
how, maybe out of your very failure to comprehend, rises 
fortitude in one of its unpredictable aspects. You don't 
feel good or prepared or invulnerable, God knows, but 
you feel as if something had been settled in your own 
mind, all in a moment. The sea doth not overflow: unto 
the place pom whence the rivers come, they return, to 
flow again . . . 

Going up the curve along the golf course was a rising 
into light. From the sunset behind me now stretched a 
great shivering amber flood, which spread like something 
alive over the road, over the dry yellow grass, the orange 
leaves, the red truck pulling up the cement ramp from 
the basement loading dock behind the Dining Hall . . . 

Inside there, in the great silver and white kitchen, with 
the ruddy tiles of the floor newly wet from swabbing, 
there'd be steam right now and a tremendous clatter and 
dash of white-coated cooks and cooks' helpers; vats of soup 
would be bubbling, acres of salads laid out on trays; in one 
corner there'd be the warm brown crusty smell of fresh- 
baked bread . . . 
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On the road three students walking toward me squinted 
amber-faced into the amber sun . . . 

In the halls the window lights shot out sharply green 
and blue. This time of the year, this time of the day, the 
steam would be coming on; the radiators would be hissing 
faintly inside the rooms. I saw a man framed in his win- 
dow, squarely, peering out, a dark head and shoulders 
against a bright bluish rectangle in a warm brown wall 
of brick . . . 

At the main entrance I had to stop for a bus that was 
circling into its place for loading. The policeman here at 
the gate stood talking to a student in a gabardine topcoat. 
As the student turned toward me with a hand up I pointed 
toward town and opened the car door. "Thank you, sir," 
he said as he got in. "Well! I didn't recognize you!" 

"I didn't recognize you either," I said. He had been in 
a class of mine the year before; I remembered a very 
good paper he had written on those remarkable words 
that Plato gives to Socrates in the Apology: "The diffi- 
culty, my friends, is not to avoid death, but to avoid 
unrighteousness; for that runs faster than death." And 
this fellow had in this paper attempted to estimate the 
running speed of a few assorted forms of unrighteousness 
which he had located in his own time and place. The thing 
that had stuck in my mind about his paper was its sharp 
charity: he saw things clear but with a kind of under- 
standing of human fallibility, this fellow. I was glad I'd 
picked him up. I asked him how he was doing. 

Well, he said, if everything went right along he'd prob- 
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ably be commissioned an ensign in spring; but he didn't 
know exactly how he'd manage on the salt sea, if it came 
to that, because he'd been sick as a dog every day of the 
NROTC cruise in the Caribbean last summer. But things 
usually worked out somehow, he said. At least that was 
all you could figure. 

"Yes . . ." 

The sun riseth and goeth down, and returneth to his 
place: and there rising again, 

Maketh his round by the south, and turneth again to 
the north: the spirit goeth -forward surveying all places 
round about, and returneth to his circuits. 

All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea doth not 
overflow, unto the place -from whence the rivers come, 
they return, to flow again. 

As we waited for the bus to pull out ahead of us I 
glanced back over the quadrangle. Beyond the amber trees 
the Dome was shining all golden in the sun. The figure 
at its top was a shimmering point against the murky spread 
of clouds in the north. 

Turning down Notre Dame Avenue toward town I 
caught for an instant in the car mirror the reflection of 
that golden brightness against the sky. Beside me the stu- 
dent had turned in the seat and through the rear window 
he was looking at it direct. 
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Most of this pleasant, not too hot, not too rainy sum- 
mer of 1961, the Dome has been surrounded by a spiky 
criss-cross framework on which tiny workmen have been 
clambering about, high against the sky. Just now, in late 
August, they have finished their important business; they 
are gone; the spiky framework is down; and the Dome and 
the statue of Our Lady which surmounts it are both glitter- 
ing in fresh, bright, newly-applied golf leaf. 

Possibly it is because I have lately been putting to- 
gether thoughts for this Epilogue, trying to sort out and 
clarify in my own mind what has been happening in these 
past ten years here at Notre Dame, attempting to add up 
in a deliberate way what, item by item, I've seen happen- 
ing day by day but have never consciously added up 
possibly because right now I am all at once aware of the 
old and the cumulative new in a special conjunction, I find 
this new gold leaf atop Sorin's old Main Building partic- 
ularly meaningful. For very simply, you see, it is an 
immediately contemporary radiance on an old, soundly es- 
tablished foundation. 

In its way the new brightness suggests what has been 
happening around this place, since last I wrote of it. And 
it is not mere refurbishing I'm thinking of; it's not just a 
decorous act of preservation or decoration. It's more like 
a sign, a proclamation, of Notre Dame's renewing itself 
in time. 
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In another quite different way it gives reassurance. 
For there have been recurrent rumors, during recent years, 
that the old Main Building would have to be torn down. 
Such an unhappy toppling would have grieved thousands 
upon thousands of students, faculty, administrators, alum- 
ni, and friends. Now all surely may rejoice in the thought 
that new gold leaf is not a likely prelude to destruction. 

But I write in a whisper the old Main Building 
is in a bad way, in its higher stories, which are now closed 
off. Its lower floors have been kept in relatively handsome 
shape. But when, a few years ago, I was assigned a class- 
room in its middle regions, the first thing I did even 
before taking class-roll was look for a fire-escape. The 
old Main Building needs more attention. 

The President's office and all the offices of the ad- 
ministration are still located as of course they must be, 
for the sheer Tightness of continuity in this fantastic old 
structure which was once practically all of the University 
of Notre Dame. The IBM machines now occupy what in 
years past was a washroom on the ground floor; they kick 
up their hind feet and spit sparks when one of us on the 
faculty absent-mindedly fills in a grade card with a regular 
lead pencil or a ballpoint pen instead of with the prescribed 
blue electrographic instrument. The murals of Columbus 
on the floor above look no more impressive than they did 
ten, or even thirty-five years ago. Outside the high front 
porch the great magnolias still bud and bloom and let 
their pink petals fall in May after fragrant May. 

And all round the old and still vital center there are 
the new extensions. I might try to itemize, and surely I 
would forget something; or I might try to summarize, and 
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certainly be incomplete. Instead, let me make a pondered 
comment: for a university there are two kinds of growth, 
physical and intellectual growth in size, growth in 
academic power. We have both here, these past ten 
years. And however necessary and impressive the first, it 
is the second which is fundamentally important, if one 
conceives a university to be first of all a place devoted to 
the development and perfection of the mind. 

Yet the two may go compatibly together. Indeed, one 
may help the other. When on one of the pages preceding 
I mentioned that ten years ago a new Arts and Letters 
headquarters was rumored to be at blueprint stage, I did 
not foresee O'Shaughnessy Hall, which is my present 
campus home. It's a huge three-story building, with two 
more stories going up in a stalwart clock-tower. Its south 
wing houses one of the most attractive art galleries I've 
ever been in: small, by museum standards, but beautifully 
disposed into five units; and all through the year paintings 
from the University's permanent collection alternate with 
traveling exhibits and student work on its walls. The first 
two stories of O'Shaughnessy hold about three dozen class 
rooms, in addition to all the studios and music rooms; the 
third floor is given over to faculty or departmental offices 
or conference spots. There's a student lounge in the base- 
ment and a faculty lounge in the tower. 

Because for so many years I have worked at home, I 
thought when I moved into O'Shaughnessy that campus 
office space would be unimportant to me. It is unimportant 
still, as a working place. But it is a blessing to have a fixed 
campus address, where a student may be met at a given 
time, where papers may be left for easy pick-up, where 
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mail goes directly, instead of going, as it often used to go, 
to a sophomore and then a senior sharing my name and 
first initial, before ending up, gummy with resealing, at my 
house in town. 

And it is a joy to teach a class in a fresh, bright room 
full of light and air. There used to be echo-chambers high 
up in the Main Building where it was practically impos- 
sible to make your voice carry from the platform round 
the iron supporting pillars to the students in the back two 
rows. Nothing like that in O'Shaughnessy. It is acoustically 
all alive. 

And it seems to me that this new Hall of the Liberal 
and Fine Arts, though some find fault with it, here and 
there its drinking fountains were unquestionably de- 
signed for boys of ten, and all of us stoop, some creaking 
audibly, to imbibe plain water it seems to me that 
O'Shaughnessy stands as a monumental token that physical 
growth may contribute to better teaching. It makes a fair 
teacher fairer, a good one better, a great one greater, to 
know that his voice carries clearly and that he and his 
notes are illuminated by light from wide windows. 

Great teaching can be carried on, as everybody 
knows, in catacombs, caves, and under hedgerows. But 
facilities do help, inexpressibly. And I know that office 
space has helped many of my colleagues to do valiant work 
which at home, with children sweetly calling, and the 
mailman at the door with three cents due on an air-mail 
letter, and half a gallon of milk needed from the corner 
grocery store at once would have been impeded, in- 
terrupted, and delayed. O'Shaughnessy, which once I 
reported as in blueprint stage, has become a magnificent 
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reality, useful, usable, and used. 

I cannot give personal testimony that the huge new 
Nieuwland Science Hall has given to each of my colleagues 
in chemistry, physics, and mathematics the same comfort 
and help that O'Shaughnessy has given me; but I would 
guess that it has affected them in the same general way. 
One naturally feels gratitude for facilities profferred. 

And when I remember that, thirty-five years ago, the 
University Book Store was located in a high windowless 
little closet in the Main Building, with upper shelves reached 
by a ladder that slid on a trolley; and then when I re- 
member a later period when the Book Store took over the 
old barber shop in Badin Hall, but still bulged at the 
edges; and then when I walk into the present Book Store 

I am overwhelmed by change, growth, and improve- 
ment. 

The present Book Store stands in what used to be 
called Badin Bog, near what was once a hockey rink but 
is now a black-topped set of outdoor basketball courts. 
And it is an absolutely first-class book store. I wish, pri- 
vately, that its first floor, which is a kind of religious 
Walgreen's carrying shaving cream, rosaries, typewriters, 
and monogrammed sweat shirts, could get cleaned up a 
bit. But up on the second floor the Book Store proper 

things get exciting. Sixty-five hundred students, more 
than ten per cent of them doing graduate work, require a 
lot of books each school year. But it's not just a storehouse 
of textbooks up here on the second floor. The Book Store 
handles a fine line of general reading, in hardback and 
paperback. It is indeed the kind of a book store that invites 
browsing and demands attention. And it, too, as a new 
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physical growth, administers to the intellectual growth that 
books alone bring to receptive minds. Books have stayed 
important for a long time in the perfection of the intellect. 

And of course the intellect resides in the human be- 
ing, who needs housing himself. Some beautiful new student 
residence halls have gone up since 1951. It is still not 
possible to accommodate every undergraduate on the cam- 
pus, but many more live here than used to. Now, when they 
wait for a bus to South Bend, they wait in or outside the 
new Bus Shelter, with a bas-relief of St. Christopher, patron 
of travelers, watching them. They may have had breakfast,, 
dinner, or supper earlier at the new East Dining Hall. Un- 
like the old now called West Dining Hall, of 1927 
Tudor Gothic design, the new one is contemporary flat- 
top. I am sure it is efficient and highly functional, though 
I cannot call it stylish. Eating there, I have found the food 
good, the interior decor admirable. But as one who ate 
his three meals a day on the ground floor of the Main 
Building in the school year of 1926-27, I must in con- 
science add that times have changed, again and again, 
here at Notre Dame, for the definite better, if not always 
in architectural, then in culinary ways. 

But the best food on the campus is being served now- 
adays at the Morris Inn, which is a small, elegant hotel at 
the very entrance. I'm not sure that either the Inn or Sta- 
tion WNDU radio and television, located over across 
from Vetville serve the academic interests of the Uni- 
versity particularly; but they are both pleasant new ad- 
juncts. And Vetville dear Fertile Valley is on its way 
out. A new housing center for married students is sched- 
uled to appear up in the northwest corner of Notre Dame 
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property. 

There have been many changes. One of the best 
and brightest it seems to me was announced this 
summer. It has to do with students on the campus, and 
they themselves helped to bring it about, tactfully, by artic- 
ulate and judicious suggestions, in writing. No more will 
lights go out all over the halls every night at a given hour. 
No more will students have to check in at chapel so many 
mornings a week. It seems to me that this new policy re- 
cognizes the personal responsibility of each student to get 
enough sleep, according to his own needs, and that it real- 
izes that checking into chapel is not so important as par- 
ticipating in one or another of the Masses offered daily in 
Sacred Heart church, all through the morning and in the 
late afternoon. 

But an Epilogue must not be solemn and factual. 
"Drain not to the bitter dregs the urn of solemn fact." Let 
me recall the professor of philosophy who once told me, 
years ago, after an interminable academic meeting at which 
nothing at all was decided: "Let's throw it all away, kid, 
and open up a can of salmon." 

Change has brought more and more interminable 
meetings, for us all. It has brought some busy-busyness. It 
has brought more ferment and excitement. And it has de- 
veloped beautifully what I consider a peculiarly Notre 
Dame talent for japery. A couple of years ago, when a 
Moslem professor of Persian Literature stopped by here 
for a visit, three busy friends of mine were asked, one after 
another, to take him to lunch and show him the campus. 
One dodged by explaining that he had to make his noonday 
meditation. The second said he had to attend the flower 
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show. The third regretted that he had to get to Confirma- 
tion practice, as a sponsor. In the old vaudeville days a 
patsy was the one who got hit by a plank which exploded 
a torpedo, provoking laughter. I was the patsy, who had 
no excuse ready. I took the Mussulman to lunch and showed 
him the campus. And he was an elegant, considerate, 
charming visitor who wore a grey caracal fez at every mo- 
ment except in Sacred Heart church, where he respectfully 
doffed it. 

The present Head of my Department of whose 
serious and permanent contributions to this campus, to 
American literature and the teaching thereof, I shall say 
nothing has contributed nobly to the local tradition of 
j apery. A year or so ago, aided and abetted by two fellow 
conspirators, he set up a panel discussion on the Silver 
Creek School of American Poetry. This Silver Creek School 
of course never existed. It was invented in the coffee lounge 
of O'Shaughnessy. But English majors, graduate students* 
and even a few young zealous teachers diligently searched 
the Library for Silver Creek references, prior to the meet- 
ing in the Rathskeller of the Student Center (which is an 
unbelievably remodelled old Science Hall). The meeting 
was conducted with gravity. One panelist was scholarly, 
one pedantic, one rhapsodic. Even after the first five 
minutes, when the mockery was clear and note-taking had 
ceased, the speakers maintained their sober manners. One 
a risible fellow broke up close to the end. But to- 
gether they roamed the ranges of Silver Creek that night; 
and everybody present seemed delighted. And I wonder 
if on any other campus in this country so neat a bit of aca- 
demic self-spoofery could have been contemplated, let 
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alone perpetrated and brought off. 

Of course the man in charge that night has long been 
in the tradition. He came here to teach in 1930 at the wish 
of the man who, in later years, out hunting rabbits with a 
foreign-born professor who feared rattlesnakes, said re- 
assuringly: "Bill Boleslaw! there are no rattlesnakes 
left in Indiana! There are only dragons!" 

This man, the priest of Holy Cross who celebrated 
the only wedding I've ever had, in the Log Chapel, almost 
thirty years ago, has been in this book before, unnamed. 
We once had a great battle about the active and passive 
voice, he and I. He was one of the closest, best friends I've 
ever known. He died, God rest his soul, on January 21, 
1953. 

I met him first in 1928, about a year after his ordina- 
tion. I was in those days a young man for the graphic arts, 
and a classmate of mine explained that Father Ward want- 
ed somebody to letter a personal Christmas card, made up 
of some words of St. Francis of Assisi. So I visited his room 
in Howard Hall, got a copy of the text, and put it on parch- 
ment. He seemed to me a very quiet man. The next semes- 
ter he took over a class for Father Carrico for a few weeks, 
and he read aloud Conrad's u Youth," stopping now and 
again for quiet, precise explanations of just what Conrad 
was about. He was at that time himself publishing stories 
of permanent goodness; he had a bright name as a writer 
of fiction in the late 1920's. 

He also had a name, locally and earlier, as a varsity 
basketball player, from Otterbein, Indiana. After his grad- 
uation and an adventurous expedition into North Da- 
kota as assistant to the County Horse Thief Protective 
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Association he entered the seminary here, to become a 
priest of Holy Cross. His Latin then was so shaky that he 
needed tutoring. But years later, in the presence of my 
friend the Medievalist, whose Latin is instantaneous, I saw 
him decipher a Latin inscription painted in red and black 
on the wall of a room in Dillon by a visiting professor from 
England, who evidently wanted to leave an impression 
here. The inscription has long ago been painted out, as mere 
flamboyance. But Ward caught its meaning immediately 
and translated it, and was of course delighted to beat the 
rest of us. The Medievalist, who had studied for years in 
Paris, said that Ward's year at Oxford had evidently ac- 
quainted him with the eccentricities of British red and 
black paint on the wall of digs. 

Father Leo was generally thought, by people who 
didn't know him well or were meeting him for the first 
time, to be shy and retiring. Perhaps it was the soft, tenta- 
tive way he talked which caused this false impression; or 
perhaps the grooved lines at the edges of his wide, mobile 
mouth suggested reserve. But in truth he had no shyness in 
him at all. Instead, he had a fantastic slyness. He was the 
quickest, kindest wit and the most dedicated joker I've ever 
known. All his tricks were gentle; he had no meanness. 
When, in old Moreau Seminary still standing but lately 
replaced by the new Moreau, which some of us think is 
the most beautiful building on this acreage when, years 
ago, Ward, as a young priest with a superior who was much 
impressed by the new electric clock he had just installed in 
the first floor corridor, stayed up late every night to tiptoe 
out with a stepladder and set the new electric clock all 
wrong, he was filled with delight. For not only was he 
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tricking a dear friend who two weeks later, when in- 
formed at the dinner-table about the mysteries of nighttime 
electric inaccuracies in timekeeping, was himself delighted 
but he was also protesting against clocks which were 
not wound by hand. 

He liked old ways of doing things. He disliked parking 
meters, cellophane, electric clocks, and what he called the 
soft-nose automobile. Before my time, out on the road to 
Miles, Michigan, there was an establishment called the Pie- 
House. Ward's great quarrel with the Medievalist was for 
a return to the Pie-House. The Medievalist said the electric 
clock of history could not be set back. Ward wondered, in 
grave mockery, about this question. 

As Head of the Department of English for almost 
seventeen years, he ran things with a minimum of overt 
effort and a maximum of personal attention. He usually 
had a student secretary to do at least a bit of his personal 
typing, but there was no telephone in the departmental 
office up on the fourth floor of the Main Building until 
just a year or so before his death; and by the time that 
phone was in he had been advised not to climb to those 
heights more than twice a week, because his heart had 
already acted up, and the staircases in the Main Building 
are interminable. What he did was meet a teacher outside 
a classroom and say, tentatively, quietly, that last night 
he had just thought that this teacher might want to teach 
a class in, say, the contemporary European novel, and 
that he'd thought of, oh, say, half a dozen books to start 
with. Invariably, under the sly sweet charm of the sug- 
gestion, the teacher would instantly want more than any- 
thing on earth to teach that new class, no matter how 
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much preparation it involved. 

He had the high gifts of mischief, persuasion, and 
wisdom; and he used them, characteristically, together. It 
is hard for me to write about him with objectivity, as ten 
years ago it was hard to write about Charlie Phillips and 
Father Hugh O'Donnell. But Leo L. Ward was a much 
closer friend of mine than either Charlie or Father Pepper. 
I do not want to sentimentalize him. He hated sentimen- 
tality, and jibed at it expertly whenever it came up in a 
student paper, as he jeered at the severe pain he suffered 
for years. The only softness he had was in his voice and 
manner. 

His method in class we taught junior English 
majors together for some semesters was Socratic. He 
would make a point and then ask for questions. But he 
would respond to these questions with his own questions, 
and gradually would back his questioner right into a tight 
corner under a gentle rain of inquiry. And then, out of 
this corner, almost always, there would come a final an- 
swer that Ward had been looking for all along. But he'd 
let the student think he had discovered wisdom himself. 

He was an ardent hunter. I have a photo of him 
kneeling with pride over an enormous bobcat he claimed 
to have taken by hand and throttled, to save the pelt from 
bullet holes. He offered mercurochrome stains on his 
scratched wrists as proof positive. When some of his young- 
er friends expressed grave doubt about this exploit, one of 
his older friends, who had a feeling for the human imagin- 
ation, said: "Well, I never caught one any other way." 

Ward and a colleague I'll call the Shakespearean used 
to go out after rabbits, quail, ducks, and assorted wild life. 
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The stories they compounded of their conquests a 
squirrel so accurately barked that it fell straight down like 
a plummet into the opened pocket of a hunting jacket 
were seldom convincing. But it is absolutely true that they 
frequently did bring home admirable meat, some of it 
consumed on these very premises, usually with pellets of 
shot still in it. 

He and the Medievalist brought me here, and thus 
shaped my life considerably. He gave me formative counsel 
over and over, as he did to so many others. Yet he never 
told anybody what to do. One friend who knew him well 
told me lately that the great thing about Ward was his re- 
spect for the sacrosanct individuality of the human person. 
This is a comment of insight. He gave counsel by asking 
questions, until you knew your own way. 

Another friend of his told me that he thought Ward 
not only radiated goodness but engendered it. In his pre- 
sence you felt wiser and gentler and wittier and finer than 
you had it in you to be. He was a generous man. 

At his burial, on a snowy January day, in the com- 
munity cemetery where Sorin and so many others lie in 
Notre Dame earth, I heard three remarks. "He's made it," 
said one friend of his, with colloquial finality. "Let the 
cymbals crash" said another, nodding. "Already," a third 
one said, with wonder, "he has seen God." 

What Ward gave to Notre Dame was wit, intelligence, 
and a direction so discreet that it was often unnoticed by 
those who followed it, and indeed to this day are following 
it. If he were alive today I think he would be applauding 
every advance made, while making quiet fun of every show 
of fussiness. He would have invented half a dozen new 
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poets for the Silver Creek School, as once about forty 
years ago, he invented the legend about the Indian chief 
who was killed beside the grotto, on a spot where instantly 
a great tree grew, with its bole going out into five branches 
shaped like four fingers and a thumb outstretched to Hea- 
ven for vengeance. Generations of Notre Dame students 
believed or were at least attracted by this legend. But 
Ward just made it up one day, out of fancy, when he was 
an undergraduate, playing basketball, and writing for the 
Scholastic. 

I'm sure he would have invented a legend for the hill 
which this summer has gone up over Cartier Field, where 
once there were wooden bleachers and memorable games 
played, and where since there has been energetic practice. 
This new hill on Cartier Field which has been vacated 
in favor of a new practice field to the east has been 
made by crawling yellow vehicles which have been scoop- 
ing out the deep foundations of the new Notre Dame Li- 
brary, and then piling this St. Joseph County ground into 
the air. I am sure that Ward would have gravely advanced 
the idea that this new temporary mound would be an ex- 
cellent place in which to bury Indians, and would have 
solemnly defended the rights of Indians to have mounds. 

And of course he would have been as enthusiastic as 
the Medievalist, who has had the planning in mind for 
many years, about this new Library. It is to be the largest 
and approximately the highest building ever to appear on 
this campus. Its thirteen floors eleven in a tower which 
will surmount a vast pair of spreading stories below will 
reach about the same heights as the Dome and the Cross 
on top of Sacred Heart steeple. 
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It seems to me a right and just thing that Notre Dame 
should be building this new Library. For, as I've said be- 
fore, books are important. And the planning has provided 
for books to be made available for undergraduate needs, 
for graduate needs, for research requirements, for brows- 
ing, and for just plain reading, with some office space 
added as beautiful bonus. 

The cost in American dollars when considered in 
an Epilogue written ten years after the book preceding it 
was written is incredible. But costs of libraries as of 
living have gone up in this decade. The Ford Foundation 
has been aware of and gracious to Notre Dame, as have 
been many other private and governmental agencies and 
individual persons. Our graduating seniors are getting a 
fantastic number of fellowships from this or that endowed 
source. Locally, a group of men called collectively the 
Notre Dame Foundation are responsible for an annual 
hiking of faculty salaries and for the payment for the new 
Library, as well as in the future a couple of residence 
halls for graduate students, and for some further aid to any 
student who occasionally has to borrow money to make 
his way. 

The three errors of fact in the book which this Epi- 
logue follows are not grievous. I called the Iowa football 
team the Cornhuskers instead of the Hawkeyes; I named 
Charlie Phillips' birthplace Richmond, Wisconsin, instead 
of New Richmond; and I attributed the statue on top of 
the Dome to the donations of the girls of St. Mary's Col- 
lege, across the highway. 

In the years since I first put into print these errors, 
now corrected, I have never found out who really did pay 
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for that statue, Notre Dame. I suspect it must have been 
Sorin, on credit, surely, expecting under God some money 
to come in from somewhere; and it must have come. And 
now this summer, like a confirmation and a promise, a 
sign of old and new, there is fresh gold leaf shining against 
the sky. 
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